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CHAPTER XIII. 


AN UNLOOKED-FOR AUXILIARY. 


Oh, wha will o’er the downs wi’ me? 
Oh, wha will wi’ me ride? Op Battap, 


THE on barouche which was to convey the | an 


family of the Manor to the scene of Mr. Villiers’ 
anticipated triumph at the ancient borough of 
Tremawr was drawn up at the principal entrance 
of the mansion, the coachman and footmen 
glorious with immense rosettes of yellow ribbon 
at their breasts and the horses with silken 
streamers of the same hue at their heads. 

The vehicle had been staying there in wait- 
ing for some considerable time. Mr. Villiers 
was fussing and fuming, and traversing his 
drawing-room floor with rapid steps quite un- 
suited to his plump, not to say obese, style of 

rson. Every time he glanced irritably at the 
big ormolu pendule on the chimney-piece, or 
consulted his heavy gold watch to verify the 
correctness of the clock, he poured forth a per- 
fect. volley of impatient “ By Georges!” and 
pr some exclamation less parliamentary in 
style. 

Mr. Villiers had some reason for his vexation. 
He knew that he was much behind time, and 


(PREPARING FOR THE SEARCH. ] 


if he meant to reach Tremawr so as to assume 
his place as a principal party in the day’s pro- 
ceedings, he must allow his coachman to take 
it severely out of the pair of handsome bays 
which stood there, impatiently champing their 
bits and sprinkling their broad chests with a 
shower of foam flakes. Yet he did not like to 
neglect the duties of hospitality so far as to 
leave before Bertram Pleydell’s arrival. 

Mr. Villiers’s groom had been sent with the 
dog-cart to the little station on the branch line 
a few miles from the Manor where the young 
gentleman was expected to arrive by the first 
train, and should have returned with the guest 
some time before. But an unexpected delay 
had taken place, and hence Mr. Villiers’s annoy- 


ce. 
Nor was this contretemps the only cause for 
vexation to the master of the Manor. He had 
counted with confidence upon the presence of 
both the ladies of his family to grace his 
triumph at the borough of Tremawr. But 
Clarice had affirmed decidedly that she was too 
unwell and prostrated to venture on any such 
trial. She remained alike insensible to her 
father’s remonstrances and to his assurances 
that she could cast off her fears on Lord Red- 
mond’s account, who, Mr. Villiers insisted, was 
safe and well, and would, indeed, probably put 
in an appearance at Tremawr during the day. 
This unexpected decision of Clarice was quite 
as distasteful to Lord Boscawen as it was to. her 
father, perhaps, indeed, more so. | For the latter 
gentleman only saw in it one of the inexplicable 
caprices to which he held women to be subject ; 
but the young man, more clear sighted, had a 





very strong suspicion that some ulterior motive 
lay behing the girl’s recalcitrance, and could 








have given a very close guess as to the nature 
of that motive. 

“TI say, Boscawen,” said Mr. Villiers, after 
about the ninety-ninth glance alternately at the 
pendule and his watch, “by George! I must 
start. Confounded nuisance that train is so 
much behind. I must go though now. I 
suppose it is hopeless to expect you to accom- 
pany me without seeing your cousin ?” 

Lord Boscawen hesitated. He did not wish to 
leave Clarice at the Manor and out of his sight ; 
but, on the other hand, it was no part of the 
young man’s policy to alienate Mr. Villiers by 
such a blow to that worthy man’s small vanity 
as the young nobleman felt his own absence on 
that day from the scene of the election would 
certainly be. 

It did not lessen his embarrassment that he 
felt considerable anxiety upon several grounds 
to see Mr. Bertram Pleydell. A rapid mental 
review of the state of the case convinced Bos- 
cawen, however, that his safest tactics were to 
endeavour to stand well with Mr. Villiers, as 
the most probable engine of eventual success 
with Clarice. 

“T cannot think of deserting you so uncere- 
moniously at this crowning hour, Mr. Villiers,” 
he said, with well-assumed pleasantness. ‘ You 
could not think so badly of me, I hope, as to 
dream that I should do so.” 

«Oh, no, my dear fellow, by no means! But 
your cousin ?” 

* He will make himself very comfortable at 
the Manor until our return, I do not doubt. We 
shall find him here in the evening,” 

** Certainly—certainly. And, by the way, 
Clarice, if you cannot accompany us, as I hoped, 
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it is at least. fortunate that you will be able to 
welcome Mr. Pleydell.” 

The girl scarcely repressed the exclamation of 
annoyance which sprang to her lips. 

You will explain the circumstances which 
have rendered my absence, and that of Lord 
Boscawen unavoidable. Are you ready, Mrs. 
Villiers ? We haven’t a moment to lose.” 

Two minutes later thecarriage sped-down the 
avenue at a rattling pace, leaving Clarice the 
prey to a very uncomfortable perplexity. She 
had made up her mind to start on her own 
private search for her missing lover immediately 
her father’s party had got clear of the Manor 
grounds. She had awaited Lord Boscawen’s 
decision with a quickly palpitating heart, for 
she was aware that the presence of the ex-secre- 
tary at the mansion would seriously interfere 
with her plans. That danger was removed, but 
her father’s last injunction raised a fresh 
obstacle to the enterprise on which Clariee had 
set her heart. 

Her resolve was soon taken. She would-leave 
the reception of Mr. Bertram Pleydell to the 
housekeeper, and start u her quest, With 
this intention Clarice pat. w+ a. i 


She was just descending the stairs, attiegd in) 
her riding-habit, when sound of light wheels 
on the gravelled drivestruckem her ear. These 


could be no questiom that the groom bad ree! 
turned from the station. 

Biting her lip impatiently, Clarice hastened to 
meet the unwelcome guest. Heranger vanished 
in great measure at, the frank, pleasamtgreeting 
of the new-eomer, and his earnest apolagies for 
his late arrival, due, ashe explained, to adelay 
in the trains. A few words sufficed to set him 
and the daughter of his host at ease together, 
and despite ber anxiety and preoccupation, 
Clamiee surveyed with «ome imterest this man 
who came to congratulate another on the good 
tortune which had made him-s sufferer. 

Bertram Pleydell was a mam of about six- 
and-twenty, tall, strongly built, and well knit. 
He had a pleasant, clear-cut face, ruddy with 
health and bronzed by sum andair. <A pair of 
frank, clear, ory eyes agreed well with the 
thick, closely-curfing auburn haimamdteompact 
tawny moustache. Altogether Mr: Pleydell was 
a very personable man, and looked every inch a 
soldier, as indeed it was but meet he should do, 
since he held her Majesty’s commission as cap- 
tain in one of the dragoon regiments. He 
readily accepted the excuses for her father’s 
and Lord Boscawen’s absence which Clarice pre- 
ferred. 

“« Indeed, Miss Villiers,” he said, “it is I who 
should apologise. Nothing but my strong de- 
sire to see this newly-found relative of mine can 
excuse my taking Tremawr Manor by:storm in 
this fashion.” 

Clarice smiled as she said: 

‘It is only papa’s terrible anxiety about this 
election which has caused him to leave so poor 
a representative as I am todo the honours of 
the house.” 

As she spoke her eyes fell upon her riding- 
habit, and a tell-tale flush rose to her cheek. 
She felt that she was treating this 
stranger either well or frankly. To hide her 
momentary confusion she resumed, quickly : 

*‘Of course you have not breakfasted, Mr. 
Pleydell ? Colebrooke will have some ready in a 
few minutes.” 


“I must acknowledge the impeachment, Miss | us 


Villiers, and, truth to tell, the clear air and the 
dilatory trains of the West country are. provocae 
tive of an excellent. appetite.” 

“Tf you will permit me, I will render myself 
presentable to pour out your coffee. I was 
about to . 

She hesitated. 

“Go for an early ride,” he said, 
excellent practi¢e. Pray do not let me stand in 
the way. I am an old campaigner, and can 
manage with the aid of Mrs. Colebrooke or your 
butler.” 

Clarice hesitated: Precious moments were 
slipping away, she knew, yet it seemed churlish 
to neglect this frank and acéommodating 
guest. Perhaps. the young soldier divined her 





«A very 





thoughts. 


“Once mote, Miss Villiers, I beg that you 
will be under no concern on myaccount. “I can 
assure you I shall do excellently.” He paused 
for a moment, them proceeded: ‘But before 
you go dare I—a stranger—make one in- 
quiry ?”” 

Something in the tone startled the girl. 

“ By all means.” 

“TI beg ten thousand pardons for what may, 
perhaps, be an indiscreet question. I am not, I 
can assure you, in the habit of listening to the 
gossips of servants, but your groom told me 
something as we drove over from the station 
in which I feel a personal and very real 
interest.” 

“ Yes ?” 

“ Again I beg of you to pardon me. 
about Lord Everard Redmond.” 

ra Ah - 

The girl’s lips paled and her eyes held an 
eager light in their bine depths. 

“Yes! He told me of Lord Redmond’s dis- 
appearance and the citeumstances connected 
with it.” Again he hesitated. “I gathered also 
that deep interest is feltin the young man’s fate 
by—by some—by all the family at the Manor. 
I = that laine eee. Pleydell: 

“ We are obliged to you, _ 

«« Not at all. Reduiond is no stcamger to me. 
We were close comrades antil the earl made him 
sell out of ours.” 

“I hawe heard Eve— 
that he was 


“ Them: 

‘ Barty Play,’ the fellows 
used to eal me. Fact, Miss Villiers; due to a 
weaknesgofmime—éearté, you know, and a game 
or two of ‘that sortie” 

“Yes, have beard him speak of an old 
friend by that sobriquet, but of course I had 
not identified you with the one:go called.” 

“Quite so. Now, may I premme toask an 
indiscreet ion?” 

Clarice gave » faintemifte. 

“I do not think rou wil do that.” 


It was 


cturmeg 
that you are going ous this morming in the hope 
to supplement it? De not thimk me presump- 
tuous. lgterest in my old friend prompts the 
query.”” 


Clarice struggled to be ealm. 

«* You have guessed rightly,” she said at last. 

“ May I also ask who will accompany you ?” 

«My groom.” 

“Of course. But you will be wuncava- 
liered ?” 

“Oh, yes. But I know tke country and there 
is no danger.” 

“So Redmond may have told himself,” said 
the eaptain, gravely. “We don’t have far to go 
to find danger sometimes. Now may I aska 
favour, Miss Villiers?” 

Clarice bent her head in assent. 

“Pray permit me to accompany you on your 
quest.” 

“I may answer, with Beatrice, ‘That is a 
man’s office but not yours,’ Mr. Pleydell.” 

** Pardon me, I think you are wrong. Red- 
mond is an old friend, andI shall bring some 
experience to the work. In the African wilds I 
have tracked wild animalsover long miles, by a 
well-nigh imperceptible “spoor.’ EI may be of 


e. 
Clarice looked full at the young man’s hand- 
some face. 

«Thamk you, Captain’ Pleydell;” she said, 
holding out her hands. “TI aecept your help as 
frankly as it is freely offered. I can: have no 
better helper than an old friend of Everard’s.” 

“Thanks very much;” said the: young man, 
bending over the small white hand he took in 
his.own palm. 

Pleydell was willing and desirous of starting 
at once, but yielding: to Miss{Villiers’s solicita-. 
tion he gonsented to make a hasty breakfast, 
the young Jady presiding in the somewhat un- 
usual morming toilette of her riding costume. 
Brief:thé meal certainly was ‘but ‘nevertheless, 
like'a true soldier, the captain managed to make 


| 





a wery substantial féed with. marzellousrapidity. 





perfeetiy:clear to him that they were nearing 


Meanwhile Miss Villiers’s bay mare had been 
saddled. and bronght round... If now only 
needed to find a mount for the captain. 
Together they proceeded to the stables. Ber- 
tram surveyed Mr. Villiers’s cattle with a some- 
what disparaging look. In point of fact the 
steady cover hacks and the one decent hunter 
which constituted that gentleman’s stud, al- 
though they did very well for a middle-aged 
country squire, or for an indifferent horseman 
like the ex-secretary, presented few attractions 
to the captain of a crack cavalry corps. 

“Plenty of bone—and flesh,” Bertram 
muttered through his moustache—“ but not a 
superabundance of breed.” 

He stepped into the next stall. 

“ Ah, this is better! This willdo! I can’t 
have #. better mount than this chestnut, Miss 
Villiers, i® we're likely to have a hard day’s 
work.” 

i was LordMedmond’s horse. The one he 
had ridden day of his disappearance. In 
a broken 


‘larice apprized'the young man 





@dog’s great: Honlike 

meditatively while the 

“ How ‘long has ‘been fastened ap? he 

+ ; om that fatal 
day,” replied Clarice, with e 

age roa di broad baek with a 
slap of imtense 

“I could have guessed as much. Your stay- 
at-home civilians have mo ideas. Ff Everard 
Redmond is im the county, alive or dead, I'l} 
wager my commission Leo finds him. Hey, Leo, 
old man, we'll be on the track, won’t we 2” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
ON THE TRAIL. 


There is a place 
These underneath, not made by torments sad, 
But by dun shades alone, where mourning voice 
Sounds not of anguish sharp, but breathes in 
sighs. DANTE. 


“How can I escape him? How can I get 
away to Everard ?” 

Half moan, half whisper, came the words from 
Aricia’s lips. Again she paced the deserted 
garden of the Folly, and again the stealthy, 
greedy eye of the dwarf held their cruel 
espionage over her every movement. 

carla! pe Reece ly ipserghise s Fa 

eater the. ni some expedi y 
which Lipihs ah hd but none offered 
itself. She felt herself unequal to Rw 
subtlety to his cunning, and force was s 
hopeful. 

Again the weary hours dragged on, driving 


Aricia at last to meditating projects alike 
desperate and impracticable, when suddenly the 
mastiff Fiend set up a terrific howling. This 
qutburst was due to his having espied Clarice 


and Bertram Pleydell approaching the Folly, 
accompanied by Leo. . 

Through a break inthe shrubbery Aricia had 
caughta glimpse of themadlsoyand her heart beat 
high witha new hope. They eame riding: up 
cautiously, Clarice’s face wearing an, anxious 
look, and Leo sniffing ahout. aly. 

Lambourne watched them closely, a heayy 
seowL on: his ugly face, When it-had) Become 
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the house, the dwarf turned to Aricia menac- 
ingly. 

‘“* Madame will not see any of these hateful 
gentry. Mind ye don’t stir astep, Miss ’Ricia, 
till P've sent them to the right-about.and eome 
back, You’ll rue it if you do!’ and he shambled 
off to meet the equestrians. 

Aricia only waited to see him get fairly off. 
Then she rushed along the grass-grown paths 
and dashed through the hedge of the garden. 
The next moment the girl was running like a 
startled deer in the direction of the little grove, 
which was visible across some half-dozen fields. 
By this time Lambourne had met Clarice and 
the captain. 

To their inquiries for Mrs. or Miss Dornton 
he returned a churlish and decisive answer that 
they could see neither, and that the best thing 
they could do was to turn their horses’ heads 
and be off as quickly as possible, for he held 
them as trespassers. 

The soldier’s choler was rising rapidly, and 
there was every prospect that the altercation 
would not terminate very amicably, when Leo 
fortunately effected a diversion. The attention 
of the big dog had been at first:engrossed by 
the defiant challenge of old Fiend, who was 
visible im the distance standing in front of his 
kennel, and hurling savage howls at the in- 
traders, Leo more especially. 

The latter had seemed by no means indis- 
posed to try conclusions with his chained oppo- 
nent; but had been reduced to quiescence by 
the sharp and peremptory commands of Captain 
Pleydell. Thus deterred, Leo was amusing 
himself by ‘ranging about in varying circles, 
until he stopped at a point against the planta- 
tion which ciroumscri the gardens of the 
Folly with the startling suddenness which 
characterises a pointer who has found. 

Then the dog gave voice to a long-drawn 
howl, and, nose to ground, started at speed 
across the very fields over which Aricia had 
just sped. 

“By Jupiter, Miss Villiers!’ cried Bertram 
Pleydell, in uncontrollable, excitement, “look at 
Leo! My life omit, he scents his master, Let 
us quit this and follow.” 

"put spurs to the chestnut, and the animal 
sprang off, nearly upsetting Lambourre in the 
movement. Clarice rapidly followed. The 
dwarf flung a savage malediction after them 
and also ran in their wake. 

When he got to the open land, a sight met 
his eyes which caused Lambourne to bury his 
claw-like hands in his shaggy hair and tear it 
out in impotent rage. Leo could be seen speed- 
ing across the pasture land, unhindered ky 
hedge or ditch. Behind him at some distance 
Clarice and Pleydell urged their steeds on. 
Dog and followers were heading directly towards 
oa spinney, which crowned the neighbouring 

ill. 


But still another figure was in sight, Far in 
advance, even of Leo, Aricia Dornton could be 
seen racing madly towards the grove, which she 
was rapidly nearing. Without an instant’s 
hesitation, Lambourne, too, rushed in the same 
direction, 

Although only on foot, the dwarf made rapid 
way. He had the advantage of a thorough 
knowledge of the country with its short cuts 
and practicable ways. Following an oblique 
course, Lambourne soon found himself nearer 
to the grove than Clarice and her partner, and 
with some prospect of intereepting Aricia ere 
she reached her evident. bourne. 

But a stumble in some thick grass prevented 
this, and when Lambourne gained his feet it 
was just in time te see Aricia disappear. Almost 
simultaneously Leo plunged inte the wood, at a 
point not far distant. 

Clarice and Bertram reached the edge of the 
woed, and spurring their horses galloped. up the 
broad cart-path which ran through ite nidst.as 
rapidly as the irregular nature of the groond 
permitted. The barking of Leo from the recesses 
of the grove increased to frantic imtensity, and 
bse seteonperses, with lugubrious and. mournful 

owls. 

Captain ip ag glanced at his| companion, 
and saw that she was ashy pale and her beantix 





ful lips were set like steel. His own heart mis- 
gave him at the mournful wail of the dog. 

‘* Miss Villiers,” he said, “ I think that it will 
be well you should put up here and await my 
return. I will ride forward and see what ails 
Leo.” 

“I too will go and see what he has found,” 
Clarice replied with terrible calm. “It is my 
right. You mean kindly, Captain Pleydell ; 
but I can bear anything rather than this sus- 
pense.” 

When they had gone a few paces farther, a 
form burst through the undergrowth on their 
right—the swiftly speeding figure of a young 
girl with a set, terrified face, fair as Clarice’s 
and not less marbly pale. It was Aricia. 

Close on her track came another figure, fol- 
lowing swiftly as the fugitive fled. It was the 
dwarf, his eyes blazing red with rage, his 
blubber, foam-edged lips breathing threats and 
brutal imprecations. 

Aricia cast one terrified glance over her 
shoulder at the scarcely human face so close 
behind her. Lambourne’s claw-like hand was 
extended to grasp the flying girl’s shoulder, his 
hot breath almost smote her neck. 

Her strength was nearly spent, and the 
bourne of her wishes not yet attained. If she 
were made a captive now, farewell to any hope 
of escape in the future. Suddenly the girl 
doubled on her pursuer, and, quick as a flash, 
ran towards, Clarice, who reimed up her mare 
sharply. 

“Save me!” cried Aricia, im piteous entreaty, 
* save me from this man!” 

The dwarf rushed at the girl, who clung to 
the skirts of Clanice’s riding-habit. It was evi- 
dently Lambourne’s resolve to tear Aricia 
forcibly away. Captain Pleydell read the 
dwarf’s intention in his eyes, and returned im- 
mediately to Clarice’s side, he having forged 
ahead in the momentary halt made by Miss 
Villiers. 

Meanwhile the piteous howls of Leo continued 
to ring out. Disregarding Captain Pleydell’s 
attempt to intercept him, Lambourne made a 
resolute movement to dodge the young man, 
and seize his prey. 

The soldier was: too quick for him, however. 
Leaning over his saddie-bow he caught the 
dwazf by his thick shock of red hair and held 
him firmly. 

Meanwhile Clarice, in a few rapidly-uttered 
words, had endeavoured to reassure and calm 
the excited fugitive. 

“This is Miss Dornton, Captain Pleydell,” 
she explained, “‘of whom I spoke as we came 
along. Do not be afraid, Miss Dornton,’your 
wild-looking servant shall do you no injury. 
We will take you home presently. Come with 
us but do not hinder us.” 

For Leo’s cries rose in a veritable crescendo 
of agony, and each struck ‘asa knell on Clarice’s 
heart. Even in that moment of torture Miss 
Villiers noted, with a generous admiration not 
alwaysfound in a woman’s heart, how supremely 
beautiful was the ill-elad, tearful girl beside 
her. 

Meanwhile Lambourne struggled violently 
with his captor. Clarice was on the point of 
making rapid inquiry of Aricia as to whether 
Lord Redmond had called at Cloudesley Folly 
when the girl, seeing that the dwarf was at 
least temporarily secured, sprang from her pro- 
tectress’s side with a wild cry : 

‘‘Bverard! Everard! Icome!’ And dashed 
into the dense and tangled undergrowth im the 
direction whence Leo’s voice resounded. 

A sharp pang, half agony, half fear, shot 
through Miss Villiers’s heart. A spasm so in- 
tense, that her head dropped forward on her 
horse’s neck, and for a moment Bertram Pley- 
dell feared that she would faint and fall. 

Taking advantage of the momentary diver- 
sion of the eaptain’s attention, Lambourne 
forcibly wrenched his head free, leaving a mass 
of his matted locks: between the sokdier’s gloved 
fingers. 

Then the dwarf rushedon in pursuit of the 
fugitive. Conquering alike her jealousy and 
fear by a supreme effdrhof will; Clarice cried : 

‘Let us follow om foot, Captaim Pleydell. 


Did you hear what she said? Lord Redmond-- 
oh! heaven, be merciful to me—is there—th«re 
where Leo has tracked him; there where this 
child seeks him !” 

And her heart added that which her tongue 
refused to speak : 

“Hf there, a living man no longer !” 

Quick as thought the soldier sprang from his 
saddle and assisted his companion to dismoun:. 
Then, hitching the reins of both horses to « 
couple of stout saplings, Bertram prepared to 
lead the way towards Leo. 

Dense as was the thicket of hazel, dwort 
maple and the whitethorn, matted together 
places by the long, trailing, clinging, sharp- 
spined branches of the white-flowered bramb! 
there was little difficulty in making way, ior 
their predecessors on the path had broken down 
or torn asunder the obstacles to their frantic 
progress. And beside the guidance of the dc. 
voice, now angry, now wailing, a girl’s shi _i, 
passionate cries too echoed through the dusiy 
shades. 

The pursuers made rapid way, disregarding 
all obstaeles, and Captain Pleydell takiny 
tender care for Clarice’s safety by dexterou: 
holding back or bending down of the elasti 
hazel boughs, whose rebounding force might 
have smote her pale, agonised face, or ti 
cruel brambles, whose thorns she would have 
disregarded. 

In less time than it takes to write it the 
twain had reached the spot. A strange scene 
met their excited, expectant gaze. A clear 
circular’ space amid the surrounding thick 
shadows of trees above and tangled waste be- 
low. A little natural amphitheatre of grassy 
turf beneath, with the clear blue sky over 
head. 


In the centre stood one tree—a monarch of 
the woodlands, centuries old, whose bark was 
corrugated with deep furrows as is the face of 
an aged man, and robed in hoary lichens and 
shaggy moss like unto some venerable Druid 
priest. 

Branchless the giant trunk shot up to the 
height of many feet. Yet stood topless. In 
some great convulsion of the elements the 
lightning-brand had stricken this tree’s proud 
summit, and prone lay across the turf its 
massive crest. 

A casual glance showed that the rain, the 
dew, the mists of the woodland had achieved 
a sure and gradual process of mild decay, and 
that the portion of that primeval oak which 
stood yet erect was'coreless and dead, nourish- 
ing but the parasitic life of the hoary lichen, 
and decked only with the alien greenery of the 
clinging ivy, the strong cordage of whose great 
stems reticulated the ruined trunk. 

At the foot of the oak knelt Aricia, clinging 
in passionate abandonment to its rough rind. 
Her rude garb was torn and tattered, her pale, 
imploring, despairing countenance was “ti 
with tears and stained with the fresh blood 
which trickled from the many thorn wounds on 
brow and cheek and lips. Her entire pose and 
aspect was that of utter hopelessness. 

Close beside her stood the great dog. To un 
observer of the canine physiognomy the tokens 
of misery on Leo’s face were scarcely less ap- 
parent than those which corrugated Aricia’ 
visage. But the dog’s traits showed too 
savage anger—a wild excitement. 

The cause of both feelings was evident to the 
new comers, and as they realised the lator 
their hearts sank withinthem. Leo’sanger w.is 
evidently direeted against Lambourne, who was 
circling the tree with his rapid yet awkward 
steps, making oceasional rushes at Aricia to 
tear her from her refuge. 

Each time the dwarf drew near the tree tbe 
dog rushed at him with a mien not to be mis- 
taken. That Leo had constituted him:cif 
Aricia’s protector was evident, for his broad 
pendant red-blue tongue bore blotches of crim- 
son which indicated that he had tenderly licked 
the girl’s bleeding face and hands. 

The animal had done something more. Great 
patches of the tree bark had been torn down 
and lay around, and the smooth surface of the 








exposed trunk: bore ‘the deep farrows of Leo's 
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strong teeth. Nor was this all; big slabs of 
the soft green turf around the massy bole of the 
old oak had been rent up, and the earth beneath 
»xcavated into deep burrows, some of the soil 
yet adhering tothe dog’s black muzzle. 

As Clarice and the captain burst through the 
vrushwood into the open Lambourne ceased his 
frantic circling of the oak, and faced them. 

Repulsive as the dwarf’s appearance was 
usually, he looked now hideous as the demon of 
nightmare vision. His ugly face was con- 
vulsed with a frantic rage, his fang-like teeth 
enashed audibly, and foam flew from his blubber 
lips. The blood-shotten eyes appeared abso- 
lutely to seintillate with lurid fire. 

“Go back!’ he yelled. “ Ye’ve no right 
here. “Tis madame’s ground. Go back ! I say.” 

Bertram advanced upon him cautiously. The 
dwarf stood his ground and appeared to be 
meditating a spring upon the young soldier. 

Suddenly a thought seemed to strike him. He 
dived one hand rapidly into a pocket of the 

nomalous upper garment which he wore, and 
vroduced a large ‘clasp-knife in a buckhorn 
handle. The next instant the long keen blade 
flashed in the sunlight. 

“Leave this place!’ he screeched. ‘Or by 
ill the devils I will cut your throats! Yours, 
2nd the delicate miss, there, and this accursed 
dog’s.”’ 

He menaced them savagely. Bertram Pley- 
dell was not the man to underrate such a foe, 
he advanced steadily and cautiously upon 
his antagonist. He had retained his malacca 
hunting-crop when he left his horse, and now 
turned the strong cane in such wise that the 
heavy bronze hook which surmounted it was 
iistant from his hand. In the grasp of a man 
iceustomed to wield the heavy cavalry sabre 
uch a weapon was nota despicable one. 

Step by step Bertram advanced. Lambourne 
tood motionless, clutching his knife, and his 

ins and shoulders writhing as writhes the 
stpple loins of a panther about to take his fatal 
spring. 

And meanwhile Clarice had cleared the space 
which intervened between her and Aricia. Her 
arms were around the girl’s neck, her feverish 
lips pressed to her ear. 

“What is it ?”’ she uttered in a thick husky 
whisper, “ Everard—Everard !” 

Aricia pointed to the dog now again employed 
n madly tearing at the tree-roots, and strove 
nard for speech. At last it came with a great 
heart-sob. 

“Everard is here!” she cried, clinging pas- 
ionately tothe gnarled rootlets. ‘‘ Oh, my God, 
he is dead!” And she fell prostrate and uncon- 
scious beside Clarice. 

At the same instant Lambourne, reckless of 
the danger that Leo might attack him from be- 
hind, placed himself doggedly between Bertram 

leydell and the two girls. 

What little remnant of self-control Clarice 
had preserved hitherto forsook her as Aricia 
ttered the terrible words which preceded the 

latter’s swooning, and Miss Villiers’ piercing 
screams rang through the wood. 

The soldier did not lose his presence of mind. 
He saw clearly that it was imperative that he 
should try instant conclusions with the enraged 
dwarf. 

Pleydell came on steadily, holding his heavy 
vhip in a position adapted either for defence or 
attack, his calm grey eyes keeping their gaze 
full in the fiery orbs of his adversary. 

Suddenly the latter sprang at the young 
man’s throat. Bertram’s agility and self-pos- 

ession stood him in good stead at the critical 
juncture. A well-timed stroke of the whip 
caught Lambourne just above the right wrist 
with terrible force. 

He fell back with a howl of rage and agony, 
his hand, still holding the knife, hanging down 
disabled by his side. 

Evidently considering him as hors de com- 
bat, Pleydell pushed past him to Clarice’s aid. 
He had underrated both Lambourne’s determi- 
nation and resource, and it was only in Clarice’s 
look of horror he read his danger. 


Bertram was now between her and Lam- 


Wut 








bourne. At her warning glance and inarticu- 
late words he turned round. It was too late! 

The dwarf had snatched the knife with his 
left hand from the nervous clasp of the other 
crippled member, and at the very instant in 
which Pleydell again confronted him Lambourne 
hurled himself at the young man’s breast with 
a panther leap. 

Under the heavy onset the soldier’s foot 
slipped on the short treacherous turf and he 
fell heavily at Clarice’s feet. 

Before he had a chance of recovering himself 
Lambourne’s huge knee was on his breast and 
the dwarf’s left hand was raised in act to strike. 


(To be Continued.) 








THE LOVERS’ HOUR. 





WHEN the evening sun goes down, 
And the daisies close their eyes ; 
Ere dusk wrinkles to a frown, - 
Or the stars blink in the skies ; 
When the dew and zephyrs light 
Woo the perfume from the flower, 
When the day is meeting night, 
Is the lovers’ hour. 


Gloaming is the trysting time ; 
Hardest outlines soften then ; 
Common mortals grow sublime— 
Love and twilight soften men. 
Feelings hidden from the light 
Shrink not to assert their power ; 
And when day is wooing night 
Is the lovers’ hour. 


Twilight veils with kindly grace 
Blushes burning on the cheek, 
When the timid, upturned face 
Coyly answers eye that speak ; 
Lip meets lip, its troth to plight ; 
Rapture, then, in love’s sweet dower ; 
Then, when day is kissing night, 
Is the lovers’ hour. 





SERMON FROM A PAIR OF BOOTS. 





TERE lived forty years ago, in Berlin, a 
shoemaker who had a habit of speaking harshly 
of all his neighbours who did not feel exactly as 
he did about religion. The old pastor of the 
parish in which the shoemaker lived heard of 
this, and felt that he must give him a lesson. 
He did it in this way. He sent for the shoe- 
maker one morning, and when he came in said 
to him: 

“Master, take my measure for a pair of 
boots.”’ 

‘With pleasure, your reverence,” answered 
the shoemaker ; “ please take off your boot.” 

The clergyman did so, and the shoemaker 
measured his foot from toe to heel, and over the 
instep, noted all down in his pocket-book, and 
then prepared to leave the room. But, as he 
was putting up the measure, the pastor said to 
him: 

** Master, my son also requires a pair of 
boots.” 

“TI will make them with pleasure, your 
reverence. Can I take the young man’s 
measure ?” 

“It is not necessary,” said the pastor, “the 
lad is fourteen, but you can make my boots and 
his from the same last.” 

* Your reverence, that will never do,” said the 
shoemaker, with a smile of surprise. 

“T tell you, sir, to make my son’s on the same 
last.” 

“* No, your reverence, I cannot do it.” 

«It must be—on the same last.” 

« But, your reverence, it is not possible, if the 
boots are to fit,”” said the shoemaker, thinking 
to himself that the old pastor’s wits were leav- 
ing him. 

«Then, Master Shoemaker,” said the clergy- 





‘man, “every pair of boots must be made on 











their own last, if they are to fit; and yet you 
think that God is to form all Christians exactly 
according to your own last, of the same measure 
and growth in religion as yourself. That will not 
do, either.” 

voy shoemaker was abashed. Then he 
said: 


«I thank your reverence for this sermon, and 
I will try to remember it, and to judge my neigh- 
bours less harshly in the future.” 





A SCENE IN CHURCH. 





Tue day was intensely cold. The congrega- 
tion had assembled, and the services were begun. 
A man muffled in heavy coat and scarf entered, 
and walking hurriedly down the aisle seated 
himself in a conspicuous place. Directly before 
him sata man with fiery-red hair. The new- 
comer deliberately took off his gloves, and, with 
an air of perfect satisfaction and comfort, 
alternately held his hands near the red head 
before him, and rubbed them in the manner 
which Hood has described as “washing his 
hands with invisible soap, in imperceptible 
water.” The preacher witnessed the whole per- 
formance, and, having a keen sense of the 
ludicrous, he lost control of his risibility, and, 
to the consternation of his congregation, roared 
with laughter. 








THE QUEEN. 





Pavt Bornton thus artlessly relates an inci: 
dent of his first presentation to Queen Victoria, 
on board the Alberta, in the English Channel, 
when he was about to give Her Majesty an 
exhibition of his swimming performances: “I 
saw a little woman in black, who seemed to be 
the centre of the party, so I thought that must 
be the Queen. I bowed and said, ‘ Her Majesty ?” 
She bowed a little and smiled. I said, ‘ Shall I 
take water now?’ She smiled and bowed again ; 
so I glided into the water, and did the thing all 
up in a hurry. 

I had a dress suit on under my apparatus, and 
when I clambered on deck, I quickly threw off 
my sea dress, and came before Her Majesty 
again. She said, ‘I am pleased and astonished ; 
it is very wonderful.’ A young lady who stood 
by asked mea question, to which I answered, 
* Yes, miss.’ Some of the ladies began to laugh, 
and the Queen smiled a little. I did not know 
what they were laughing at, but I thought I had 
done something wrong, so I said, ‘Your 
Majesty must excuse me. I have never been 
presented at Court before, and I am not 
posted.’ ” 





Usz Waite Svcar.—As a matter of economy, 
use white rather than brown sugar, as it contains 
a greater amount of saccharine matter. Another 
reason is that the refining process relieves it of 
a little insect which is very like the itch insect, 
and which is in all brown sugar. All common 
candies are made from brown sugar. 


PecuLiaR TO THE Sxex.—Woman has some 
queer ways of herown. It isa little singular 
how much valuable time she will take up in 
studying the post-mark on a letter to see where 
it comes from, when she can open the letter and 
find out at once. 


Actp Drinxs.—During warm weather, le 
troubled with biliousness crave acid den s. 
This want may be met by the use of unfer- 
mented juices of fruit, mixed with water. A 
little tartaric acid added to water, just enough 
to make it pleasantly sour, is of service, of 
course omitting sugar if one would secure the 
best cooling effects, since all sweets counteract 
the intended good results of the acids. One 
should not drink for the mere pleasure of drink- 
ing. 
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MYSTERY OF HIS LOVE; 


OR, 


WHO MARRIED THEM? 
By the Author of “ Christine’s Revenge; or, 
O’Hara’s Wife.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE GARDEN PARTY. 


There is fear in my heart to-night, mother, 
And sick terrors rack my breast, 

And the moon rose sullen and blood-red 
O’er the mountain’s gloomy crest, 

And the wind moaned all around 
So that I could not rest. Op Baap. 


Tur Wednesday came. A golden day in the 
first part of October; it was as warm that year 
in Paris as an English July. The windows were 
open to the flowered balcony. Edith sat up 
with a face beaming with the brightest smiles 
to receive her few guests. Vaughan had 
scarcely slept since his introduction to Lilias ; 
when he did sleep his dreams were all of her— 
mocking dreams some of them. Indeed, for the 
most part, his spirit seemed to have a presenti- 


mentof difficulties and dangers in the way of the | sai 


attainment of his heart’s desire—the hand and 
the love of Lilias. He had hardly touched 
brush or crayon since that enchanted walk in 
the gardens of the Tuilleries, and now when he 
mounted the marble staircase of the splendid 
hotel, his heart beat so fast that he could 
tently have spoken had anybody addressed 


At length he reached the landing; he heard 
‘the hum of subdued voices. Another moment 
and he was ushered into the reception-room of 
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{UNWELCOME ATTENTIONS. ] 


Madame Donnetta. It was not yet the Paris 
season, and there were few assembled. Vaughan 
saw none of them; he bowed in a vague, aim- 
less way, and_ then looked eagerly around for 
Lilias. She was not there, and a cold, bitter 
pang of disappointment smote upon his heart. 

He at once recognised Edith. Madame 
Donnetta’s splendid face wore the brilliant 
smiles of a woman of the fashionable world. 
She was costumed in palest pearl grey silk, with 
heavy ornaments of purest gold. She received 
poor Vaughan with the condescending grace of 
an empress, and talked to him about pictures 
and paintings and painters until he felt dis- 
tracted. 

Little mademoiselle was present in a bright 
green silk dress, with a silver waistband and 
buckle, a cap composed chiefly of feathers, and 
also a pair of long and probably valuable 
emerald earrings. 

She worried Vaughan to death with long art 
discussions. Vaughan found himself in some 
sort the hero of the bur, for all those present 
were fond of art and artists and the works, or 
at least some of the works, of Vaughan were 
known to all. 

How hard it was to talk of things in which 
he took no interest. He began wildly to talk of 
the approaching winter season in Paris. He 
wished to make Madame Donnetta feel she 
seemed like an animated marble statue, a beau- 
tiful person, made only to be admired and 
wondered at, not herself to feel or express feel- 
ing. So at last, looking at her fixedly, Vaughan 


d: 

«The Earl and Countess of Penrythan are 
coming to spend the winter near Paris at a 
chateau at Vernon ; they have taken it from the 
Count de Prague, who is passing the winter in 
Constantinople. The Chateau Beaubois is a 
ee ed old place. Have you seen it ?” 

“ es.” 

He had found the way to make this marble 
woman wince. She answered him, it is true, 
readily enough, quite ignoring the arrival of 
the Penrythans, but entering into ecstacies over 








the beauty of the chateau, which she had seen 
about four years before. 

Still he saw the colour flood her face and 
throat, and he caught a certain defiant flash 
from her eyes which told him that Donnetta 
understood his thrust. His fair face flushed 
consciously, and then he said in low, pleading 
tones: 

“Ah! madame, where is mademoiselle, your 
adopted daughter ?” 

“She is in the country,” said Edith; “I do 
not care to present her to the world or to any- 
body until the Paris season.” 

“And then,” said Vaughan, recklessly, 
“mademoiselle will dazzle all eyes, turn all 
heads, win all hearts.” 

“Yes,” said Edith, with a scornful smile, 
‘those kind of speeches will be made to her 
doubtless, for Lilias is very pretty.” 

« And that word no more applies to her than 
it does to one of Giorgione’s Madonna’s. Made- 
moiselle is simply divine.” 

For a time, yes,” said Edith, coldly, “ until 
a new beauty turns up in the great world. Oh, 
monsieur, I am not to be flattered into allowing 
—anybody—to fill the child’s head with impos- 
sible dreams of quite impossible things. Oh, 
no, no.” 

Vaughan frowned; his heart felt hot and 
angry. 

«This woman,” said he, “is vilely ambitious, 
full of greed. She thinks all artists are poor. 
Well, I am not poor, and I will tell her soin a 
little while.” 

It was difficult though to boast of his wealth, 
of the facility with which he could accumulate a 
fortune, of his social position if he chose to 
assert it in London, because Vaughan was 
essentially modest, and despised mere wealth 
and people whose only claim to respect and 
reverence lay in their high sounding title. He 
did tell Edith, though, that he meant to 
purchase an estate. She opened her eyes, and 
then coldly told him she had already purchased 
one in Ttaly which would descend to Lilias. 

“So that mademoiselle, is intended for a 
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countess in the future,” said Vaughan. “Ah, | her sing in London, but she hated this girl per- | 


madame, are these ambitious marriages always | 


the happiest ?” 


hans more than anyone. 
“Do you know Lord and Lady Penrythan ?” 


**T do not wish Lilias to make an ambitious | she asked blandly of Lilias. 


marriage,” said Edith. 


And she watched Vaughan’s face, and saw | 


his lips twitch, and she said to herself: 

“I wonder if he truly loves that child? If 
he does, and she loves him, how happy should 
I be in making’ their happiness. He has an 
honest face.” 

Vaughan took his leave with softened feel- 
ings now towards the mother of Lilias. The 
next Wednesday he went again; this time 
Lilias*was there, and the'glad light in the eyes 
of the artist, and the brightness in the smileof 
Liliagy. made Hdith feel almost happy. She 
allowed'them.to talk. She watched them from 
a distanee, ard then.she invited Vaughan to re- 
main aftér the other guests had’ gone away. 

The days passed 
over Iiilias was the happy promised’ bride of 


the artist. All arrangements for’ their future |, 


were made. They were to be married in the 
spring’ of the next year. 

And now’ Lilias: knew what'the:word blissful’ 
means. The days’ were all too short for this: 
pait’ of affianced lovers to tell’ each: other the 
history of their lowe: Neither of them: could 
beat to contemplate the idea of life without the 
other. Thisseemed.a complete union offsouls— 
such a marriage asthe poets dream of. 

The goldem Oetober faded into a pale;.drear 
November, and Paris began:to-fill: The lovers 
wenton as it’ were hand in: hid through an 
enchanted" » forgetful’ of all’ save each 
others, but Edith. watched the world and 
wondered what would be the enfof' that strange 
and apparently hopeless scheme which: she had 
set on foot, and which had for its object the 
establishment of her claim as the Countess of 
Penrythan. 

The frost set in, the snow fell; December 
came to Paris in a white mantle ; but the boule- 
varts were gay with the most brilliant equipages. 
Many grand balls and receptions were given. 
Madame Donnetta and her lovely daughter were 
invited everywhere; but Martin Vaughan, 
despite the intense fervour of his love, knew not 
a pang of jealousy, so complete was his confi- 
dence in his beloved, and then came a change. 

It was one night ata grand reception at the 
magnificent hotel of a German count named 
Haff that Lilias saw suddenly enter the room in 
an exquisite costume of pale blue satin em- 
broidered with the costliest lace no less a per- 
sonage than her former enemy, Lady Over- 
bury. 

**Will she recognise me?” the girl asked 
herself. “She has never seen me since I was 
sixteen years old, and wore rags.” 

But there came aflash from those evil blue 
eyes, and Lilias felt that she was recognised. 
It passed in a moment soon after the hostess, 
Madame Haff, presented Lady Overbury to 
Mademoiselle Martin. Louise still kept the 
name of her adopted father. 

“This young lady is a countrywoman of 
yours,” said Madame Haff. 

Lady Overbury smiled as if nothing had ever 
given her such pleasure as this meeting with a 
charming compatriot. She seated herself by 
the side of Lilias, and talked the lightest, 
fashionable talk of theday. She was an actress, 
in her way, and had it not been for ‘that 
same glance of recognition Lilias would have 
supposed that she ‘was not’ hnown to her 
enemy. 

She was known; more than that, for strange 
and subtle reasons of her own, Lady Overbury, 
the infamous Laurette of former years, detested 
this girl Lilias—hated her, feared her. It was 
not only becanse she had injured her, and that 
we always hate those we have injured, but Lady 
Overbury knew more of Edith and her schemes 
than Edith could have believed pdssible. 

She had watched by means of her spies every 
movement of the famous artiste for the last two 
years. She hated many people with diabolical 
malignity; she hated Grace, Countess of Penry- 
than, and her children; shé hated Edith, whom 
phe had recognised the first time that she heard 


om Before-a month was*}, 





And when she saw the girl flush a pang shot 
through her wicked heart. 

“I do not,” Lilias answered, briefly. 

“Ah! Then you will soon be invited to the 
grand’ winter den party at Beaubois. You 
hawe heard ‘of* ateau—the most charming 
plaee imithe wholé-world ?’” 


“T hawe heard oft the old historic chateam”” 
Lili i 


No-more-was:sai@i. Then a week after came 


a ‘off invite to Miss Martin to the 
winter gardemféte at. the chateau. The 
whogave theimvite was Grace, Countess of 

“ yeu are not invited. You will not 
let. me go?” said: Lilias. 

She was-all'the time mystified’about the earl, 

“Taupuotiinvited,” said Edith; albwly, “but 


tage Yess. you shall: go. [.shouldilike-you to 
gp. 
you can,.and'to bring me word s#hat: manner of 
woman she: is:’’ : 

‘The tearsof Edith: were: fallime-fast. Lilias 
wound her arms about’ er: Was her mother 
suffering: the pangs of unutterable jealousy 
touching: Grace, Countess of Penrythan, the 


womam who held her glace. Ab! What a 
strange, strange mysteryyall this was. 

“I wonder,” said Lilias,, suddenly, “if 
Vaughan is:invited ?”” 

But it turned out that he was not. Had 
Hadith known what peril would await 


Her chil@'im that-same-old chateau of Beaubois 
she would hawe: rather lost her right hand than: 
se sent’ Her te that fete which was one of the 
most builliant private tions in Europe. 

The mystery of Lord? tasepthan’s wep was 
now more inscrutable than ever. 


* * * * * 

Paris was covered that drear afternoon with 
a thick white mantle. Lilias sat in a deep 
cushioned velvet chair drawn elose to the 
window. She was gazing into the: street with 
a dreamy, absent expression in the glorious eyes. 

Her mother watching her from her’ own seat 
wondered at the look almost of sorrow on the 
pensive, beautiful face. At last she spoke to 
Lilias : 

“Why do you look so sad, darling ?” 

Lilias turned round and smiled'a brigh smile 
at Edith. 

“I don’t know, mother. It can’t be only that 
Martin is away on business connected with the 
order he has received to paint Monsieur le Pre- 
sident’s dining-room in panel. He must go to 
Rouen to see some ancient carving in the old 
cathedral there, which the: President. wishes re- 
presented in one of the panels, so he said he 
would start to-day, since he is not invited to this 
féte with me to-night;.and he will be: away until 
to-morrow, perhaps will notreturn until the last 
train, so I suppose: we shdn’t meet until the day 
after to-morrow. . But them he has had to go 
over to England for three daysion one occasion 
since we have been engaged, and I was not at 
all miserable then; this is nota quarter of the 
distance, but I feel as if something had hap- 
pened, or would happen to separate us—as if I 
had been too happy lately; as if it could not 
last. I don’t know what it is.” 

Lilias struggled with her feelings a moment, 
and then burst into fears. 

“My child!” said Bdith, “you are ill; you 
must not go to this féte, although, as you know, 
I had set my heart upon it. TF wished you to 
report to me what the Countess Grace was like, 
and her daughters and’ him. ‘You’ have met 
him when you were in the humble capatity of 
a model, now you are am invited guest, most 
strangely, at the chateau, for reports travel 
quickly. He knows whol am, he must’ guess 
who you are, and yet the countess invites you 
to this féte, but does not evén pay me the com- 
pliment to ask me; it is most: strange, and I 
wished you to go. But you‘are if?” 


like you to-talk to theecountess: if 





“No, mamma, well, quite well, only I havea 
presentiment as if my short dream of happiness 
was over. When I looked out on the white 
snowy street just now, I said. to myself, Ah! 
only three years ago at this time I wandered in 
rags and almost barefoot, through snowy streets 
like that one. I was friendless, cold and 
hungry, since then I have lived in a paradise of 
love and happiness, but. have I thought enough 
of those who are now as miserable as I then 
was? We have given to the poor and to 
charities, but have [thought enough ?” 

She was nowiin a tempest of excited sobs. 

« Oh, motheryI. am fall of fears of I know 
tot’ what.” 

Bdith had been; as we know, dreamy, imagin- 


ative, and excitable im her youth. Her child, 
she said to herself, inherited her mt. 


She-ad grown more praetieal with her added 
yearsy,and she also said to herself that.if Lilias 
had some strong: soup, seme, roast chicken, and 
seme good: port, she-would speedily- see 
things ima, different light. She looked) at her 
watch 

“ We aretodine quiteearly to-day, my love,” 
she saidj, “se that you: may go to this ball. 
You see Wermom isa long way off. When you 
have dimes! you will’ be more. cheerful, my 


darling,. Then as ‘lovely dress is ready, 
and will’ be ‘deqnme oft the salon, it is 
na iat: yomshould wish. tege, and if you 


are well’ you: siiall go, otherwise: you: must lie 
down and rest.” 

«T donot wiskitimgo, mother and I am per- 
fectly well, but, oe rome B-E have a 
strange foreboding,” again. 

Her mother gave her on and: then up 
came little old mademoiselle, who: was to go to 
the féte with Lilias as her chaperone. She was 
enchanted with everything. Edith had per- 
suadediher to promise to costume herself that 

ing in p¢ attire, to dispense with her 


evening : 
bright-coloured dress, with skirt and sash like 


a child’s, and and also her extraordinary head- 
dress, and to wear a black velvet robe with a 
white lace fichu and plain collaret and brooch 
of dead gold, together with a graceful cap of 
white lace and blue satin-on her head. 

The ladies were to drive all the way to the 
chateau in a carriage and pair, since the chatean 
was some distance on the Paris side of the 
Vernon Station. When Lilias entered the 
room, Edith thought she had never beheld such 
a vision of beauty. She wore a robe of white 
lace over a white satin skirt. The dress was 
embroidered in delicate rosebuds. The train 
was caught up here and there with exquisite 
flowers. : 

Edith had been presented when in Russia 
with a splendid parure-of rubies-set in diamonds 
—necklace, brooch and bracelets. These glorious 
stones supplied the colour’ that was required in 
the dress of Lilias. 

In her dark hair was a diamond star. Now 
old mademoiselle was ridiculous enough to 
choose to dress her antiquated. self like a wax 
doll, but she had: admirable taste as regards 
others. She looked at. the glorious face and 
graceful form of Lilias attired in white lace and 
flashing gems, and she pointed at her and said 
to Hadith. 

“She lookslike a princess in a fairy tale; buther 
beauty is sufficient without those flashing gems 
of Russia—it is gilding refined’ gold, it is paint- 
ing the lily. She shouldhave ' some white 
roses in her hair and’ a scarlet camelia at her 
breast; she is not a princess of fairy land.” 

“She is not,” said Edith, “but I wish him to 
see her and to confess that she is fit to bea 


‘princess, and I wish him to fear her, and what 


Iam about to do; Patini. Patini; you do not 
know how near the time is. What a volcano he 
stands on—he that has wronged’ me and made 
my whole life a wilderness !” 

“That I’m sure'it isn’t,” said old Patini, and 
she took a pinch of snuff. ““Tf your life is a 
‘wilderness it is one that’ is filled with flowers 
and brightened by sunshine,” (the old lady took 
another pinch of snuff)—‘ You have made plenty 
of money ; yow have lots of friends ; Fg have a 
beautiful daughter, the very image of you, only 
even haindsomer than you are. Yow are free, 
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for there is no proof of your marriage with this 
man, and you might have your choice out of a 
goodly number of men—wealthy, even titled, 
any one of whom would be proud to call you 
wife. I wish, for my part, that in my youth 
mine had-been such a wilderness.” 

Only afew of Patini’s words reached the ears 
and the understanding of Edith. 

“Free!” she echoed. “Yes, free. There is 
no proof that I have ever been a wife. Free!— 
free !—free !” 

She burst’ into a hysterical storm of sobs. 
Lilias knelt at her feet. 

“Darling mother, don’t weep. He, my father, 
is unworthy.” 

«Don’t, don’t say so!” she said, turning away 
her beautiful stormy face from her child. You 
don’t know how much you wound me when you 
say so. You do not: understand ‘thedeep mystery 
of his love; but all England shall ring with our 
story before long.” 

She arose as she spoke and began to. pace the 
length of the apartment. Lilias looked at. her 
mother in the deepest amaze. 

“T wish,” she broke out at length—“I wish 
you would tell me at least something of all this. 
Am I to be respectful to my father? Answer 
me, mother.” 

“Respectful! Yes, dutiful, gentle. You 
may find that he will talk with you, and that 
he knows—knows—who you are. He may even 
let you see that he knows. Be gentle and 
respectful then to him. Watch him, and tell 
me what you‘think he feels.” 

* Now we must really go!” cried Patini. “It 
is several miles to Vernon. I am sure the horses 
will take cold waiting for us.. Since you have 
been raving, Edith, the man has come twice 
to announce that the carriage was at the door.” 

Edith ran to Lilias and folded her in a long 
embrace. 

“My darling,” she said, “may heaven bless 
you with its choicest blessings. Go—go—and 
be the queen of the night, and may you come 
home radiant and triumphant, and with some 
news for me.” 

Lilias embraced her mother in return, and 
then followed old Patini down the wide stair- 
case to the street door; where the carriage 
awaited them. Both ladies were enveloped in 
the heaviest: fur cloaks. There were hot water 
plates in the carriage; the windows were-drawn 
up, and the cab rolled on through the snowy, 
wintry Paris of night; the streets were brilliant 
with lamps; carriages rolled along rapidly in 
all directions, everywhere was stir and bustle 
and busy life, 

“How unhappy my motheris,” said Lilias’to 
herself... What can I do to,comfort her? She 
does not like me even to blame my unworthy 
father. How she stopped:me when I, said that 
he was unworthy. Can she love him still?—all 


through these years of cruel desertion: it seems) 


impossible,-with her ardent nature, that, such 
love should not turn to hatred.” 

Old mademioiselle talked rapidly of the 
triumphs of’ her youth, of the balls at which 
she had danced, the lovers who had sighed in 
vain at her feet, and whom she had spurned 
with scorn, the fortune in diamonds which she 
had refused. One would have imagined to hear 
old mademoiselle talk that she had been one of 
the most celebrated beauties of the:century. 

Lilias listened with a dreamy, half-absent 
smile which mademoiselle did not‘ see. Paris 
was left behind; the barriers were past; the 
carriage was now in the country road. It was 
avery long drive to Vernon; but. then the 
féte was not supposed’ to commence before nine 
or ten. 

At length, when the carriage drew up before 
the gates of the chateau, mademoiselle was fast 
asleep. Liliagdidnot awaken her. The avenue 
“was long and dark; the trees met overhead; 
they were bare now, but still’ the naked, inter- 
laced’ boughs added to the sombre effect. Lilias 
said to herself : 


“Why am I trembling? Iam well wrapped |' 


up, and iam not‘cold, but a certain fear is on 
me to-night. I think of the wintry day when I 
found’ myself i a cab with a woman, and we 
were in an avenue; and’ when the cab stopped 











it was before a gloomy prison-house. Surely 
that old story is not. now about to repeat 
itself At that time Lady Overbury was at 
the bottom of the plot that was to deprive me 
of my liberty, and now it is this same woman 
who is instrumental in getting me invited to 
this ball. I have always so wondered that my 
darling mother has not tried to punish that 
woman for so falsely imprisoning me, but she 
has always told me that she must avoid publicity 
at present. Ah! here we are. At least this is 
not a prison-house !”’ 


* * * * * 


The Chateau Beaubois was a creat, imposing 
structure. It was built of black marble, or at 
least the front was. It seemed to be pierced by 
hundreds of windows, in every one was a light. 
The sound of music and of the feet of dancers, 
of cheerful, gay, refined voices smote on the 
ears of Lilias when she entered the wide and 
splendid. hall. 

She had travelled much, but she had never 
seen amore magnificent house than Beaubois. 
It struck her that it was like an enchanted 
castle, such as she had read of in the fairy tales 
of her childhood. The walls were panelled. 
and each panel was framed richly in gold; each 
panel contained an exquisite painting after 
Watteau, representing fétes and gay assemblies 
of nobles and dames inthe grounds of lordly 
chateaux, or in the midst of woodland scenes. 

The ceiling was panelled and painted like the 
walls; the floor was of inlaid marbles; the 
furniture, of ebony, inlaid with gold, was up- 
holstered gorgeously in amber satin. 

“Tt is like a room of gold and gems in a fairy 
palace,” said Lilias to herself. 

Two servant women came forward to conduct 
Lilias and mademoiselle to a dressing-room. 
They led the way up a magnificent staircase 
and along a superb corridor which was also a 
picture gallery. All the luxurious house was 
warmed after the Russiam fashion with hot air- 
pipes, on every landing and open space bloomed 
exotic flowers in richest China vases. 

One might have supposed oneself in a land of 
sunshine, warmth, tropical verdure and foliage. 
Lilias, who had suffered, thought of the barefoot 
and shivering who paced the snowy streets of 
the great glittering city so close at hand. 

“The rich are spared many pangs,” she said 
to herself. “If it is to be my fortune to have 
wealth, may I never forget the poor. 

The boudoir was one of the most beautiful 
rooms it is at all possible to imagine, with 
richest white lace curtains and pale rose-coloured 
satin, panels framed in ebony, inlaid with silver. 
There were mirrors framed in the same fashion 
let in! between the upholstered panels; there 
was a washing-stand of exquisitely-chiselled, 
pure white marble, representing the sleeping 
Endymion. and the love-sick Diana bending over 
him. 

On the other side Flora and Ceres, the one 
holding sheaves in her hands, the flower god- 
dess crowned with roses, and holding an exqui- 
sitely-designed basket filled with carven flowers. 
These figures were the pillars of the stand. 
The ewers and basins were all of pure silver, 
partially inlaid with gold. Mademoiselle went 
into raptures over this exquisite piece of 
work. 

“T can’t think,” she said, “how.a man with 
a chateau filled with such lovely things can go 
away and let it and all it contains to strangers. 
I wouldn’t.” 

“Tf you don’t. make haste, mademoiselle,” 
said Lilias in English “you will exhaust the 
patience of the attendants.” 

“Warm and cold water laid on!” cried old 
Patini, “‘ how delightful; and these towels must 
have been spun in fairyland, It is a pleasure 
to wash one’s hands in such basins. Tell me, is 
my headdress all right? Idetestthe thing. I 
never like any cap without a bird in it.” 

Lilias smiled. Her own few simple touches 
had been given to her superb toilette. Soon 
afterwards she had repaced the corridors, de- 
scended the staircase, crossed the hall, and 





entered that blaze of light and beauty and 





brilliancy, the grand ball-room at the Chateau 
Beaubois. 

It was along room full of mirrors framed ix 
silver; the colours were pale rose. There was 
a@ miniature forest of foliage and flowers. At 
the end of the room behind this the band was 
playing sweetly; the ceiling was exquisitely 
painted in medallions, representing mythologicai 
subjects; the guests were the fairest, the 
richest, the noblest of Paris society; uniforms 
glittered, diamonds dazzled the eyes of those who 
watched the ladies. 

Lilias had never troubled her head about the 
advantages that might become hers if she were 
once proved to be the legitimate daughter of the 
Countess. of Penrythan and not simply of Don- 
netta, the great singer. She had only desired 
that this might come about, because her 
mother’s heart was set upon it; but now, when 
she heard an old major of dragoons informing 
an old. inquisitive lady who yonder pretty girl 
was, who her father was, from what family her 
mother had sprung, in what department of state 
or army her grandfather had distinguished him- 
self, she felt a little shy, a little anxious that 
some day something might turn up to prove her 
fit to take her place among these belles of the 
aristocracy. As it was, her beauty created a 
buzz of admiration, even where she sat. The 
host and hostess were neither of them in sight. 

Mademoiselle and Lilias had entered an- 
nounced by the ushers simply as Mademoiselles 
Patini et Martin, and nobody knew who the 
little white-haired old lady and the lovely dark- 
haired girl were. But soon partners pressed 
round for introduction, and Lilias was eagerly 
claimed, almost before she could decide whether 
or not, to dance by a man rather above the 
middle height—a tall, dark man, with a heavy 
moustache and flashing, mocking black eyes. 
He wore a military uniform of blue and gold, 
faced with white. The old major remarked to 
the inquisitive old lady that he saw that man 
belonged to a certain Hungarian regiment, but 
he did not know his name. 

A waltz was now being exquisitely played by 
the band behind the shrubs. Lilias danced a: 
few dante, entering into the poetry of motion, 
and floating round the salon like a fairy; the 
man who danced with her likewise danced ex- 
quisitely. Those two performed so well, that a 
few stood aside to watch them. 

Lilias thoroughly enjoyed the dance, but 
when it was over and her partner was about 
to assume the privilege of promenading 
for'a while round the room, she begged that he 
would take her back to her chaperone. Some- 
thing in this: man’s manner—she knew not 
what—inspired her with distrust; he looked at 
her with a strange fire in his eyes; he paid her 
many compliments, but Lilias was not greedy of 
flatteries, and there was something in this 
man’s attentions which annoyed her. She took 
so little interest. in him that she did not even 
remember:his name. 

*‘ If:you please, monsieur,” she said to him in 
French, “I would prefer to sit down next to 
Mademoiselle Patini.” 

“Ah!” said her partner, “that is madame, 
your chaperone. Well, may I beg the honour 
of the next waltz?” 

Lilias hadi no excuse ready. She could not 
say. that she was tired or did not like waltzing, 
so: with a scarcely concealed distrust, she 
handed the officer her programme, and he wrote 
his name in it, then reconducted her to the 
side: of mademoiselle, handed her back her 
programme, and then instead of taking his de- 
parture, he folded his arms and stood near to 
the divan where mademoiselle reclined amid 
velvet cushions, and he entered forthwith into 
an animated discussion on art with her. 

“How can he know mademoiselle’s weak- 
ness?” Lilias asked herself; ‘“‘ how can he know 
that.if you desire to.win her heart you must talk 
to her of pictures ?” 

Every now and anon, attracted by a strange, 
irresistible. fascination, Lilias raised her eyes 
to the face of the officer. His eye, enormous, 
dark and flashing, answered hers with an ex- 





pression that positively made her shudder. _ 
** How is this?” she asked herself, ‘“ that the 
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presence of this man makes this fairy-like scene 
horrible to me—is it the presence of this man? 
Is it not rather that I know Iam sent here by 
ny mother that I may report on the appearance 
of the host and hostess? Is it nct because I 
feel that Iam, though disowned, the daughter 
f this proud English earl who gives the great 
ball ih the great French chateau? This man 
1as nothing to do with it, and yet how I wish 
that he would go away.” 

While Lilias was making these reflections a 
young officer came forward and asked her to 
stand up in the Lancers, The gay tunes, the 
rraceful figures, the lights, the music, the bril- 
iant assemblage, all conspired to make her 
njoy the dance thoroughly. When it was over 
she glanced towards her worthy little protec- 
Tess. 

Mademoiselle never even saw her, never even 
noticed that the dance was over. The man 
with the wicked black eyes glanced once back- 
wards over his shoulder, and Lilias felt that 
he was watched. The young officer, a fair- 
.aired Austrian, was enchanted with the beauty 
ff Lilias. He entreated her to promenade with 
iim. She gladly agreed to this, “ For perhaps 
nat man will get tired of talking to Patini,” 
he said to herself. 

And now she is at the other end of the bril- 
iant ball-room. Side doors opened into a lovely 
onservatory; beyond was a room devoted to 
‘efreshments of the lighter order, where were 
nany liveried servitors handing about coffee, 
monade and confectionary. The Austrian 

ked Lilias if he might bring her anice. She 
110: 

«« Thanks, monsieur.”’ 

He then led her into the conservatory and 

iced her on a cushioned divan, where she was 
ilf concealed by a marble pillar, round which 
limbed some exquisite Indian creeper of deli- 
‘ious perfume. Thus for a few moments Lilias 
ras left alone. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE DRAMA. 








THE prominent novelty of the week has been 
the production of “The Worship of Bacchus” 
at the Olympic. No change of note has occurred 
rt the other West-end establishments. At the 
Criterion a new comic two act drama called 
«« Jilted” on Monday preceded the successful 
comedy “Truth.” The revived comedy of 
* She Stoops to Conquer” with this week has 
closed its long career at the Imperial Theatre, 
having been played 133 times. At the Park 
Theatre Miss Carry Nelson and her company 
have appeared in “‘ The Child of the Regiment” 
and the opera bouffe of “Chilperic.” The 
Britannia has presented “ Emily, the Fisher- 
man’s Darling,” in conjunction with “A True 
Woman.” The Grecian has continued ‘“‘ The 
Queen’s Colours” and “The Curse of Drink.” 
At the Victoria “Alone in the Pirate’s Lair” 
has been succeeded by “ Money and Misery.” 
be Marylebone has revived Mr. Travers’s 
irama of “‘ A Poor Girl’s Temptation,” followed 
by “The Three Banished Men.” At the 
Pavilion “Love Wins the Day” has been re- 
peated, with “ Lily Dale” for the afterpiece. 


THE ELEPHANT AND CASTLE. 


Mr. Frep Hazirron’s new drama “Intem- 
perance ; or, a Drunkard’s Sin,” is a dramatic 
version of M. Zola’s novel “ L’Assommoir,” and 
in its main incidents and the names of the 
principal characters, is very similar to the now 
famous piece at the Princess’s. It is, however, 
allowed to end differently, since Coupeau is 
saved from death and is given happiness with 
Gervaise, who turns out to be the daughter of a 
Duke; while Lantier finds his doom at the 








hands of Virginie, who is made to stab him by 
her long-lost husband. The apostle of Tem- 
perance in this case is Mons. Lemeire (Mr. F. 
Fuller) who harangues everyone he comes near 
in a manner worthy of Mr. Gough himself. 

The play itself is full of interest, and the 
dialogue—except for its tendency to sermonise 
—is forcible enough. The real water throwing 
is reduced to a tumbler and bottle exchange, 
so that not real inconvenience is suffered, 
though the spectacle of two women fighting is 
hardly an edifying one on the stage; nor, in- 
deed, is the delirium scene of Coupeau, which 
could only be acceptable to those who are pre- 
disposed to the morbid. Coupeau’s fall from 
the house was well managed, and produced a 
decided effect. Tio Miss Henderson, as Gervaise, 
undoubtedly belonged the honours of the even- 
ing, her sympathetic acting eliciting loud ex- 
pressions of approval, which sufficiently testified 
to the good opinion in which she is held by her 
audience. Miss Caroline Parkes had, in Cle- 
mentine, a part altogether unworthy of her 
marked ability and experience ; but it is need- 
less to say she did all that was possible with it, 
and, ina song and dance with Mr. Hudspeth, 
evoked a perfect storm of applause. Miss Rose 
Montgomery was a highly vigorous Madame 
Garnier—if anything, perhaps, a little too 
vigorous. Her efforts, however, caused much 
amusement; while the ungrateful part of Vir- 
ginie found a capable exponent in Miss Dora 
Ffrench. Mr. W. Brunton did what was possible 
with the Duke de Vermont, and Mr. Frank 
Fuller was a dignified and effective Mons. 
Lemeire. M. Beneditti was admirably repre- 
sented by Mr. Fred Hazleton, and gained well- 
merited recognition. Mr. Frank Collins’s earnest 
manner and manly outspokenness were in 
thorough keeping with the part of Coupeau. 
His drunken scene, though a shade prolonged, 
was most capably gone through, and it was 
realistic and sufficiently horrible. Mr. John 
Fox was ail that could be desired, as Philip 
Berthur, and the Louis Lantier of Mr. B. 
Booth was a careful performance. Mr. Frank 
Hudspeth displayed his customary quaint 
humour as Pierre Garstang, and Mr. J. C. 
Beckett represented Captain Rochefort. 

The mounting of the piece was good; there 
were numerous calls, and “‘ Intemperance” was 
received with much enthusiasm. At the end 
the refreshment saloon was crowded, a fact 
which, to say the least, was “significant.” 
‘* Edith the Captive; or, the Robbers of Epping 
Forest,” in which Miss Agnes Temple, Messrs. 
W. Brunton, F. Collins, B. Booth, and F. 
Fuller took the principal parts, was the con- 
cluding drama. 





THE SPANISH MINSTRELS AT THE 
ALHAMBRA. 


A novetty at the Alhambra Theatre to sup- 
plement the already existing attractions of the 
establishment is provided in the shape of the 
Spanish Student Minstrels, or, as they are called 
in the bill, “Estudiantina Figaro.” These 
artistes are twenty in number, and in order not 
to interfere with the other entertainments they 
give two performances between the acts, which 
certainly if the artistes possessed ever so little 
merit would not be likely to weary the 
audience, as their selection lasts only ten 
minutes each time. They commence after the 
first act, and when the curtain rises the audience 
see them seated in three rows, dressed in solemn 
black student costume, with the novel decora- 
tion of a spoon on eachcap. They sit with one 
leg crossed over the other and display extreme 
Spanish gravity. But the grave and reverend 
Senors are vivacious enough in the manipula- 
tion of their instruments, which are an equal 
number of guitars and mandolins, with the 
addition of a violoncello, and we fancy if two 
or three more bass instruments were included 
it would make the tone fuller and richer, as the 
mandolins and guitars have no great power, 
and a single good harp would probably produce 
as much tone as a dozen guitars. But this is 
not said in disparagement of the Spanish 
Students, for the manner in which they exe- 





euted difficult music upon their tiny instru- 
ments calls for most cordial praise. The first 
item was the overture to “ Martha” and it was 
quite remarkable. 





Miss Neruson’s successful engagement at 
the Haymarket terminated with a performance 


for her benefit on Bank Holiday. 


Miss Emma Tuurspy is engaged by M- 
Riviere for his promenade concerts at Covent 
Garden in October and November. The grace 
and refinement of this talented young lady’s 
style ought to make her a welcome artiste at 
M. Riviere’s concerts. 


Mr. F. Sranisiavs’s new opera “ The Lanca- 
shire Witches,” is definitely fixed for produc- 
tion on the 20th of October at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester. The libretto is the work of 
Mr. Gunton, and the story to some extent 
follows the lines of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
celebrated novel of the same title. 


Mr. Epwin Vittiers, of “ The Canterbury,” 
has secured the “London Pavilion” for two 
years, and will bring his long experience to 
bear upon the management ef the establish- 
ment, where he will doubtless meet with that 
gratifying success which distinguished the 
career of his predecessor. 


Tuer Assembly Rooms, Margate, is reopened 
for the season under the management of Mr. 
Edwin Villiers, which is a sufficient guarantee 
to the visitors that everything will be done to 
ensure their comfort. ‘The rooms are well 
attended by the élite of the town. 





A Scuoon of poor children, having read in 
the Bible the denunciations against hypocrites 
who “strain ata gnat and swallow a camel,” 
were afterwards examined by the benevolent 
patroness, Lady E as to their recollections 
of the chapter. ‘ What, in particular, was the 
sin of the Pharisees, children ?” said the lady. 
“ Aiting camels, my lady,” was the prompt 
reply. 

*“No food to spare,” was the reply to a 
suburban tramp by the squire. “Can’t you 
give me an old coat ?” “ No.” “ Ora pair of old 
boots?” “No.” ‘Can’t you spare me evena 
pair of socks ?” “ No.” “ Nora piece of bread ?” 
‘No.’ The tramp thereupon, as he pulled out 
a small autograph album and presented it to 
the squire said, “ Well, if you can’t do any 
better, I'll have to be satisfied with your auto- 
graph. Please use blue ink.” 

Wao is the author of the riddle on cod? It 
wants polish ; but it is clever enough to make 
one surprised that it is not more generally 
known. The riddle, it will be observed, is given 
double. 

Cut off my head, and singular I am ; 
Cut off my tail, and plural I appear; 
Cut off my head and tail, and, wondrous 
fact, 
Although my middle’s left, there’s 
nothing there. 


What is my first ? It is a sounding sea. 
What is my last? It is a flowing 





river. 
And in their ‘mingling depths I wander 


free, 
Parent of sweetest sounds, though 
mute for ever. 


A writer on style says: “It is the fashion 
in France for ladies to take their tea in bonnets 
and gloves.” One objection to this is that 
some of the new bonnets do not hold much more 
than a lump of sugar. 

Sir Freprrick Harngs, the Commander-in- 
Chief in India, whose five years of staff employ- 
ment will terminate next spring, will be suc- 
ceeded by Sir Garnet Wolseley. The appoint- 
ment is by far the most extensive command in 
the British army, and is better paid than any 
other military berth in the world, the salary 





attached to it being £12,000 a year, besides cer- 
tain perquisites in servants, &c. - 
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THE 
COST OF CORA’S LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
** Clytie Cranbourne,” “ The Golden Bowl,” 
** Poor Loo,” “ Bound to the Trawl,” 
“ Pringed with Fire,” &c., §c. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


A CHANGE OF FRONT. 
Meet it is, I set it down, 
That a man may smile and smile and be a villain. 

To go through the usual round of daily life; 
waiting and hoping, her body in its accustomed 
place, her spirit thousands of miles away; this 
was what Cora Lyster told herself was to be her 
fate for days and weeks and months, perhaps for 
years, till Walter came back to her. 

How she envied him the change of scene, the 
excitement and the busy active life which he 
must soon enter upon, while she remained here 
at home, existing rather than living, and feel- 
ing as though life had lost its savour and every- 
thing around her was stale, flat and unprofit- 
able. 

The first break in her grief and despondency 
was occasioned by a letter from Walter—the 
first love letter she had ever received, telling 
her that he had started on his voyage, that he 
wrote this on board ship and should send it back 
by the pilot who would post it. 

How the girl treasured this piece of thin 
paper! How she read the words written on it 
over and over again, and pressed them to her 
lips, and then carried the precious missive in 
her bosom, and how at last, thinking she was 
selfish in keeping such a treasure to herself, she 
showed it to Lady Bellinda and let her read over 
the manly, loving words, I need not recount ; 
for Cora Lyster is not the only girlin creation 
who has had a love letter, and many who read 
this can no doubt fill up the picture from 
memory. 

A long dull time, however, set in after the 
arrival of that letter, and it was during this 
time that Lance Latimer returned to the castle. 
Lord Lamorna had been particularly anxious 
that no hint that an engagement existed be- 
tween Walter and Cora should get abroad, and 
as far as people in his own rank of life were 
concerned, he was tolerably successful; but he 
could not close the eyes and ears of his servants. 

“Why should Mr. Smith be at the castle so 
often ?”’ was asked in the servants’ hall; “if he 
was not in love with Miss Cora ?” 

Why should Miss Cora be allowed to walk 
about the en, and even down to the river 
with him if she were not in love with Mr. Smith, 
and, most conclusive argument of all, would she 
have given him big Nell, of whom she was so 
fond, if she were not still more fond of him ? 

There were one or two of the servants who 
whispered that they had seen the lovers kissing, 
but this, it was decided, was too much to be- 
lieve, for if it were the case surely the young 
man would not have gone away, and that he 
was gone there could not be the shadow of a 
doubt. 

It was at this time, while Walter’s absence 
was quite fresh and recent, that Lance Latimer 
came back tothe castle. He had been absent 
ever since the day succeeding the ‘party when 
he had gone through his trying interview with 
Lady Beverly. 

No one regretted his absence, and the marquis 
was quite willing to accept his excuses for run- 
ning to town for a few days without asking any 
questions or wasting a thought upon the young 
man, beyond a half-formed wish that he would 
not come back again. 

He did not express that wish, however, so 
Latimer came back, greatly to the disgust of 
Lady Bellinda and to the annoyance of Cora, 
who daily found less in himtolike. This second 
visit of his, or rather this second edition of his 
visit, was not like the first, however. 

Then he came to “ prospect” the ground, as 
an American would call it, to find out how far 





it was likely to suit him; now he had done all 
this, the conclusion was satisfactory, as far as 
he himself was concerned, and his resolutions 
were made, and some of his plans framed for 
the coming campaign. 

Perhaps necessity drove him to these resolu- 
tions, certain it is that in his brief visit to town 
he had been compelled to face the very awkward 
conviction, that, if within the next six months 
Lord Lamorna did not help him very substan- 
tially, he would be both socially and financially 
ruined. 

It is easy to talk of ruin, but not by any 
means so pleasant to face it, and Lance Lati- 
mer’s pasty face became more unwholesome- 
looking than usual, his lips—well hidden by the 
heavy moustache—trembled, and his cold grey 
eyes looked as though their possessor would not 
stand at a trifle to free himself from the toils 
that bound him. 

Since his return his manner and pursuits 
seemed to havechanged. He spent much of his 
time in the library, engaged, as he asserted, in 
some literary work. 

Whenever the marquis showed the least in- 
clination for his company he was sure to be 
at hand, not obtrusive, not obnoxious, but 
always attentive and respectful, never hesitating 
to express his own opinion, but usually manag- 
ing that his opinion should coincide with that 
of his lordship. 

To the ladies, he was devotion itself. Lady 
Bellinda’s snubs and sneers and sarcasms failed 
to ruffle his temper or drive him to do or say 
anything to which exception could be taken, 
though he often felt as though his own life 
would be a cheap price to pay for the pleasure 
of strangling her. 

With Cora he made but. little progress. 
Naturally amiable, she was always polite to the 
young man, who seemed to depend upon her 
and Miss Ladbroke principally for his entertain- 
ment, but in her heart she did not like him, and 
she would often slip away to her own boudoir or 
to the side of Lady Bellinda to dream or to 
talk of the absent one, leaving her late gover- 
ness with Latimer. 

Miss Ladbroke had not been confided in with 
regard to the implied engagement between Cora 
and Walter. This was a mistake, no doubt, but 
both the marquis and Lady Bellinda had wished 
it, and therefore Cora had no choice but to obey. 

The misfortune of this reticence was, that 
not knowing the true state of affairs, Miss Lad- 
broke formed her own theories upon what might 
be the situation; nay, upon what, in her judg- 
ment, it ought to be, and she thought she would 
be doing a service to all concerned if she helped 
to bring about a marriage between Cora and 
Lance Latimer. 

Not an unreasonable conclusion, if we con- 
sider the fact that Lord Lamorna had himself 
wished for the marriage, and had invited the 
young man to the castle with that purpose and 
end in view, and also that he would still have 
looked upon such an event as the solution of 
many difficulties, if the girl’s own heart would 
be satisfied by the arrangement. 

So Latimer could count upon one staunch 
ally ; while there was another advantage in his 
favour, his rival was absent. Very quietly and 
with great subtlety he went to work. He so 
conducted himself as to give Miss Ladbroke the 
very highest opinion of his moral character and 
his generous (?) disposition. 

To the marquis he generally made himself 
very useful. The high position which Lord 
Lamorna held in the county entailed upon him 
many duties and much correspondence, while 
like many men of rank he took an active and 
somewhat prominent part in politics. 

He had no private secretary, though he had 
often thought seriously of engaging one, but 
year after year had gone by without his doing 
so, while his correspondence had increased and 
the calls upon his time had multiplied. 

Noting the piles of letters which were turned 
out of the letter-bag one morning Latimer had 
volunteered his services as amanuensis. They 
were accepted, and from that day it became a 
regular thing for him to devote an kour at least 
each morning to the marquis in his study. 





This naturally threw the young man and the» 
older one very much together, and produced = 
degree of friendliness and familiarity between 
them that years of mere acquaintance would 
have failed to bring about. While seemingly 
careless, open and frank as the daylight. 
Latimer was never off his guard with his noble 
kinsman. 

He never expressed devotion to him, but he 
implied it in a thousand ways, and he never 
pleaded poverty or spoke of himself as wanting 
anything or hoping for anything, even though 
he sometimes felt as though he could pledge 
his soul for one tenth of the riches that wera 
daily and hourly under his eyes. 

People who have never known the want of 
money, seldgm realise that those about them 
can be in any pressing need of the golden dross. 
Lord Lamorna knew that Latimer was not rich, 
but he likewise knew that he had an income of 
several hundreds a year, even if it did not amonnt 
to thousands. 

He meant to leave him some large sum in his. 
will—when he could make up his mind to exe- 
cute another—even if he did not leave him the 
bulk of his property, but no idea of offering 
him money now entered his mind—indeed he 
would have expected him to be offended had he 
done so. 

With Walter Smith it was different. Firsis 
of all he knew he was comparatively poor, then, 
he had asked him to make inquiries which must 
cost money, therefore, there was a good excuse 
for putting funds at his disposal, but the conse- 
quence was that Walter, who did not need 
money, had the option of using it forced upon 
him, and Launcelot, who could scarcely keep 
his creditors at bay, could not, without asking, 
get hold of a penny. 

And he would not ask. He told his larges's 
creditor, a Jew money-lender, frankly, that he 
would not apply to his kinsman for a shilling, 
and if he, the holder of his acknowledgment to 
a large amount, did so, he would at once file = 
petition in bankruptcy, the result of which 
would be that there would not be sixpence im 
the pound for anyone. 5 

This had kept Messrs. Aaron and Jacob quiet 
for the time, but Latimer had numerous smaller 
matters constantly worrying him, and he knew 
that six months would see the end of his career 
and might find him in Newgate, unless some 
change for the better came in the interval. In 
a moment of temptation he abstracted three 
blank cheques from Lord Lamorna’s cheque 
book. 


The theft might not be discovered, he 
thought, and he would not use them for = 
time, but they might be useful in case of need 
or of dire necessity and it was well to be provided. 
against sudden emergencies. The cheques were 
not missed, and thus days and weeks went on. 
Visitors had come and gone, but still Lance: 
Latimer remained at the castle. 

**He seemed to consider the place his home,”* 
Lady Bellinda had sneeringly remarked. 

But her brother did not respond beyond say- 
ing that his kinsman was useful to him, and im- 
proved upon closer acquaintance, and that. he 
should be very sorry when he did go away. So 
the acrid old lady held her peace on the subject: 
from that time forward. 

Her brother was master in his own house; 
she admitted, and had a right to ask anybody 
he liked to be his guest, but while she silently 
acquiesced in the arrangement, she hated Lanca 
Latimer a little more intensely in consequence. 
Walter Smith had been gone away fully two 
months. 

The glorious beauty of summer had faded-and 
given place to the rich, ripe, ruddy tints of 
autumn. The trees, once fresh and green, now 
wore every shade and tint of red and brown and 
yellow, the fields were growing bare, the frnit 
had been gathered in, the flowers looked thin, 
as though the period of blossom had: nearly de- 
parted, and every gust of wind shook down 
thousands of dead leaves, which made a strange 
rustle as a man’s foot crushed, or a lady’s dress 
swept over them. 

Lance Latimer and the Marquis of Lamorns. 
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sat in the study of the latter looking out on the 
garden and the trees that would so soon put-on 
their winter garb of frost ahd snow. The sun 
is shining, but the air is cold and keen, and a 
fire burning brightly in the grate gives an air 
of comfort and luxury tothe room, that makes 
its occupants unwilling to leave it. There has 
not been much work to do this morning, and 
the elder man had talked more about personal 
and family matters than was his wont. 

** We shall have an election in the spring, or 
next autumn at the farthest,” he was saying, 
“and I think it would be advisable for you to 
stand for the eounty ; you would be almost sure 
to be returned with my interest to support you, 
“What do you say?” 

“f should like it above all things, except 
one,” with something like a sigh. ® 

« Except one!” in surprise ; “what may that 
one be if I may ask,” and the marquis looked 
more than usually interested. 

“T am afraid you will think me presump- 
tnous, but, it is impossible to see Miss Lyster 
without admiring, without loving her.” 

Ah!” 

The marquis sank back in his seat. He had 
not forgotten Walter Smith or the real liking 
and friendship, amounting almost to.affection, 
that he entertained for the young man. 

Still, Walter Smith was a poor man, a mere 
nobody; he never could be a man of rank and 
importance; the search he was to make for the 
missing heir or his representatives promised 
nothing but failure, and this man before him 
was a kinsman, would almost certainly succeed 
to some of the inferior titles which he himself 
bore, and it would be so much more satisfactory 
if Cora would marry him and thus put an end 
to any doubt or uncertainty as to her future 
position in life. 

This had been his intention from the first, but 
Walter Smith had appeared upon the scene and 
now Lord Lamorna felt in his heart that it 
never would be. He was sorry nevertheless. 
Sorry, and somewhat vexed, though he scarcely 
knew with whom, Latimer for not having stated 
his wishes before, or Cora and Walter for having 
found ont very quickly what they wanted. 
Lance was now the first to speak. 

«You are not angry with me, I hope, sir?” 
“No, not angry, but sorry. Cora has a will 
nd temper of her own and I don’t think she 

ill ever like you sufficiently to consent to such 
@ wisrriage.”’ 

** She is not your own daughter, I believe?” 
asked the young man in a tone of sadness. 

«No; I found her.” 

‘Then Lord Lamorna repeated, in substance, 
the story which Fleming Cadbury had told 
Walter Smith, 

“Wonderfully strange!” exclaimed Latimer 
hen the other paused; “and there was no 
mark or trinket about her that could lead to her 

ntification, even if her parents ever should 

e found ? 

“Yes, there was a very remarkable, coral 
necklace round her neck; we named her 
Coralline’ in consequence, that is how you 
hear her called ‘Cora.’ ” 

“Then her relatives may yet be found?” 
suggested the young man. 

“By no means probable,” was the. reply; 
“she has been with us seventeen years, in all 
but name and blood she is my daughter, and I 
should have been very glad for her to be the 
wife of the man who will one day be my repre- 
sentative.” 

How Lance Latimer’s heart leaped up. How 
his pulses throbbed, how his veins seemed 
uddenly to tighten like cords as the exultant 
blood coursed through them when he heard 
these words. 

A dizziness eame over him! 'There was a 
singing in his ears,a mist before his eyes, the 
delirium of success for the moment was too 
rouch for him, and had not Lord Lamorna 
turned away for the moment ‘to look at some- 
thing through the window the young man must 
have betrayed the feeling of triumph that over- 
whelmed him. 

His representative! The wearer of his 
honours and titles, the possessor of his immense 
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wealth. What a vista of power and pleasure the 
very idea opened out ! 

He had thought of it, dreamed of it, hoped 
for it, but he had neverrealised. in ‘hisown mind 
that it was probable or even possible, and now 
he heard it spoken of as a matter that was 
certain by the man whocould make it so. When 
he recovered himself sufficiently to speak calmly 
he asked: 

“‘Have I your permission to plead my own 
suit with Miss Cora? A man can never feel 
that he has failed till he has tried, and now Iam 
sure that youdo not disapprove of me I have 
hope.” 

“My only. objection to your asking her is 
that if she refuses you, as she will do, you must 

o away, and I confess I don’t wish to lose you, 
ance.” 

“Thank you, sir; I will wait and have 
patience, she shall see my devotion but I will not 
obtrude it upon her, and will not put my for- 
tune and her favour to the test till I am sure of 
winning.” 

Then he grasped his kinsman’s hand and left 
the .room, a lank-haired, fishy-eyed, model of 
gratitude. 

Furious.enough would Lady Bellinda have 
been if she had known of this tacit. permission 
to urge his suit with Cora-given by her brother 
to the object of her detestation, and angry and 
troubled would the girl have been had she even 
suspected it. 

But no thought of trouble of this kind 
entered the hearts of these two women, for one 
of Walter’s letters had that morning. arrived, 
and they were both too much interested ih the 
contents of it to give Mr. Latimer a thought. 
He was thinking of them however very intently, 
thinking thoughts and weaving schemes which 
boded no good to either of them. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE CROSSING OF THE RUBICON. 


She doeth little kindnesses 
Which most leave undone or despise. 

CuRistTmas came—a thoroughly seasonable 
Christmas—with snow lyimg deep upon the 
ground, and a keen north-east wind blowing and 

bringing with it the promise of a hard frost. 
| Cora was very busy. She and Lady Bellinda 
| and Miss Ladbroke had been down to look at the 
church, which had been beautifully decorated 
with holly, ivy, and laurel, and pure white 
flowers which gleamed likestars amidst the dark 
green leaves. 

They had not assisted in these decorations, 
for to be frank, there were plenty of willing 
hands to execute the work, as is usually the 
case when the rector or curates happen to be 
rich, handsome, and unmarried. The ladies 
from Beverly Chase had been very active in this 
good work, for though Mary.and Edith had not 
given up the course they had taken with their 
mother, any great change such as the former 
proposed for herself requires time to carry into 
execution, and she was not to start on her new 
career till February. 

Lance Latimer had strolled into the sacred 
edifice and had given his valuable assistance; 
he had also been very attentive to Lady Beverly 
;and impartially so to each of her daughters, 
| showing no desire, however, to repeat’ that 
foolish scene with Mabel that he had slipped 
into on the night of the party at the castle. 

But Cora and Lady Bellinda were not satisfied 
with merely decorating the charch for Christ- 
mas, the snow and the frost had thrown many 
people out of work, there was a good deal of 
distress and poverty in the neighbourhood, and 
our heroine and Miss Ladbroke went about 
| from cottage to cottage with smiling, courteous 

faces, and sympathising words, seeming as 
| though they were receiving favours instead of 
| conferring them, and noting down what was 
| most wanted to make each little household, for 
| the time at least, comfortable and happy. 

“She never makes.you believe you're taking 
| charity, Heaven bless her,” remarked one 
labourer’s wife with a baby in her arms, and 
two half-clad, hungry children clinging to her 





gown, to a neighbour similarly handicapped in 
the race of life, “not like them ladies at the 
Chase, or them Spencelys as throws a crust to a 
Christian as they moight a bone to a dog.” 

** Noa,” was the reply; “ her’s real’ quality, 
none o’ your make-believe, and her have a kind 
’eart, which be more to my thinkin’ than all the 
gold and coronets they carries on their car- 
riages.” 

“ Ay, that it be,” assented the first speaker, 
unconsciously echoing in rustic phraseology our 
laureate’s sentiments when he wrote: 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me 

*Tis only noble to be 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith, than Norman blood, 

But while Cora. was carrying, comfort and 
solace to the poor and needy, giving conso- 
lation and hope to the afflicted and the oppressed, 
she was not, herself particularly happy. at. this 
Christmas season. 

Walter’s absence was:a constant grief to her, 
it seemed so long before he would return. 
Then, singularly enough, instead of being drawn 
closer to Mrs. Smith, through her love for her 
son, that very cause seemed to have estranged 
the two who, though so different in age, had 
once been such excellent friends. It was not 
the girl’s fault, it was Walter’s mother who was 
to blame. 

The widow even told herself that she was 
unjust, but she continued all the same to 
cherish an unreasonable resentment towards 
the girl who had, as she expressed it, robbed 
her of herson. For that Walter would return, 
she never for one moment expected. Had she 
not seen his father murdered before her eyes ? 
And had she not heard that the murderer had 
sworn to do likewise to his son? 

That Roderigode Castellaro would keep his 
oath she did not doubt, if alive he would, with 
his own hand, rob her of her last comfort and 
staff for her old age, and if he were dead he 
would have left the heritage of his hatred to 
some kinsman or follower who would carry out 
the blood feud to the bitter end. 

Cora was the immediate cause of her present 
grief. It was his love for Cora that.had sent 
her son from her side; it was his love for Cora 
and hers for him that had cost the mother her 
son, and that would, she was convinced, cost that 
son his life. 

And as she could not openly say this the poor 
woman thought and brooded overitall the more, 
tillshe gradually grew to detest the girl who 
was, she unreasonably told herself, the cause of 
her bereavement and misery. Cora soon detec- 
ted this feeling, and struggled against it and 
tried to get Walter’s mother to talk with her 
about her son, but she was unsuccessful. 

Old people, when they take fancies of this 
kind into their heads, are much more difficult to 
convince of the error and injustice of their sus- 
picions than those who are young, and nothing 
that could be urged would have shaken Mrs, 
Smith’s. conviction that her son had gone to 
meet his death, and that Cora Lyster was to 
blame for it. 

She said so once when Cora called to tell her 
that she had received.a letter from Walter con- 
taining a message for his mother, and when the 
girl spoke hopefully of the time when he would 
return. 

“Never return!” Cora repeated, in horror, 
looking at the cold, hard face of the woman who 
was once her friend. “ What makes you say 80, 
Mrs. Smith ?” 

“Because I know it,” almost. passionately ; 
«the hand that killed his father has been fated 
to kill him. Iknew it;-I left my kindred to 
save my boy. I have lived in England among 
strangers to save him, and now, wretched girl, 
you have, with your fair face and your cruel 
love, sent him back to the clutches of his father’s 
foe.” 

Cora shrank away in horror from this woman’s 
fierce anger and despair. The speech which 
struck her down was cruelasit was unjust, and she 
covered rer face with her hands to hide her 
grief and misery. When she looked up again 
she found herself alone; Mrs. Smith had left 





the room. 
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With a curious sensation of being stunned or 
of walking in her sleep, Cora went out to the 
pony carriage that was waiting for her, and 
taking the reins from the groom, she mechani- 
cally drove into the village to meet Miss ait 
broke, who was executing some small co : 
sions for Lady Bellinda. 

The ex-governess noticed that the girl’s face 
was pale ; she also found it difficult to get many 
remarks from her, and she was somewhatsur- 
prised when she remarked that Mr. Latimer was 
coming down the street, and they mi well 
pee him a seat, by Cora’s petulant and 
reply : 

“No;I don’t want him here, agd@T = ; 
get home. If you invite him to-miihe ‘=, 
Miss Ladbroke, I shall walk.” PE oe, 

The elder lady shrugged her shouldens,am@ 
the next instant the ponies were rattling away) 
in the direction ef the castle, urged omwand,.mo 
doubt, by t of their comfortable etal: 
and a good of corn after being eut im the 


strange and lasting effect upon 
in no way impaised her love 
faith in his love for her, but 
more di than 

happened to the girl to bri 
certain decision, pride, and 


“Tt is not improving, my dear, but you must 
have a little patience. Matters must come toa 
crisis soon, then you can give the young man 
lhis.congé, and we shall be rid of him.” 

But don’t you think he might be told it is 
of Bo use his following me about as he does ? 
Couldn’t you tell him so, auntie ?” 

**T shall not; I want to beridofhim. Be- 
sides he must know it, and my brother en- 
courages him. I suppose your father thinks 
that as Walter is out of sight you will soon for- 
get him. I know he is vexed with himself for 
having consented to allow a correspondence be- 
tween you.” 

Cora’s eyes flashed, her fair face flushed, and 
she bit her lip, but she said, steadily enough : 

“I shall be sorry to grieve or disappoint papa, 

I shall not play fast and loose with Walter. 
I shail be true to him while I live.” 
-..™ Amd I will alwaysuphold you,” said Lady 
Bellinda, her old eyes dancing with malice. “I 
think I hate Lance Latimer more and more 
‘that he remains here.” 


Lyster sent for 








that was hidden, 
of which she was 


seemed to hawe lived years of trial aud suffer- 


ing. 
Lady Bellinda observed the change, and imsis- 
ted upon knowing the camse of #. At first Comm 


the old woman persisted, and at length got her 
own way. 

* Stuff ! nonsense ! rubbish ! fiddlesticks !”’ she 
exclaimed, energetically, when.the girl had 
finiéhed repeating Mrs. Smith’s ‘aeeareahinnen 
“The woman is crazy,” she wenton. “Her 
nerves have.been shaken and her mind is.un- 
hinged in consequence. Besides, it wasn’t you 
who sent the young fellow to Peru; you begged 
him not earnestly to go, goodness knows, and I’d 
have given you both enough to live upon as far as 
that.went. As for saying, he wen’t come back, 
my dear, threatened men live long, and you 
must not forget that-even Peru has changed in 
the last. quarter of a century. Mrs. Smith seems 
to have forgotten that fact ; but.don’t think any 
more about it. I shouldn’t go to Stoneyeroft 
again unless she called or apologised.” 

“TI can’t.” 

“ That is settled. There isnothing else bother- 
ing you, is there ?” 

« Yes, auntie,” with reluctance. 

« Ah, what is that ?” 

* Mr. Latimer.” 

“I expected something from that quarter; 
what is he up to now ?” 

I don’t know that I ought to complainabout 
it, for he has not said anything that eould give 
me an opportunity of telling him my real senti- 
ments, but he worries. me, and the worst of it 
is that papa seems to approve of him, and says 
that Iam not to say that I am engaged to 
Walter, because there is no real engagement 
between us.” 

It is equivalent to one,’ asserted the old 


y- 

*‘ It.is to me; and sof told papa,” with a flash 
of the dark eyes, 

“ ~ has this Latimer done that vexes 
*| “Nothing definitely; but he-sits looking at 
me as though he adored me. He follows me 
about like.a spaniel, he touches my hand when- 
ever he has.the chance, and holds it when he 
can, and sighs and looks at me like a dying 
goose until L get so irritated that I could fling 
everything in the room at him. I think :my 


T, Come 
Lyster, and her future husband, Walter Smith. 
This was the of the document, and 


Latimer’s path seemed at this time to be strewn 
with roses, he was himself but too painfully 
conscious of the thorns. The sharpest and 
most painful as well as most dangerous of these 
was Juanita. Other troubles he certainly had, 
but these were connected with money matters, 
and might be put off, or met half way, or if the 
worst came to the worst, he could forge the mar- 
quis’s signature to those cheques unless he pre- 
ferred the safer, though more humiliating, 
plan of appealing for help to his noble kins+ 
man. 

These, as. I have observed, were serious 
troubles, but they might be temporised with or 
settled, but Juanita was an uncalculable 
quantity of mischief, and day by day she 
seemed to be getting more formidable. He 
could not help feeling that she had some friend 
or friends who,backed her up, as it were, or 
that she had takenfresh legal opinion on the 
question of her marriage, for she no longer 
asked for the ceremony to be repeated, but 
asserted her resolution of having its validity 
decided by the law. 

“* What! Do you mean that you will bring 
me to the disgrace of a public trial ?” he asked, 
in horror, and completely thrown off his guard 
by the terrible prospect. 

** Yes, that is wnat I mean,” she replied 
calmly, her magnificent eyes flashing, and her 
beautiful face lighted up with triumph. 

“You dare not,” he returned, with impetuous 
rashness. ‘“ You will cover yourself with shame 
and infamy.” 

“No,” she replied calmly, almost sadly, “I 
eannot do that, for I have been guilty of no 
wrong. We were married according to the laws 
of my country, and I find that much that you 
told me about that marriage is false, but a 
friend has gone, to find it.out for me, and he 
will send before the judges have decided.” 

“Bah! This is some folly. You think to 
frighten me. Who could you send out to 
Mexico ?” with a sneer. 

The woman smiled quietly, which exasperated 
and frightened him more than a torrent of 
passionate words could have done, then she 
said : 





temper is getting dreadfuliy spoilt, auntie,” 
with a laugh. “Don’t, you?” 


“The written promise to marry me that you 


way of giving practical of 
y of giving proof. of | you. 


gave me is of no value. You have strange laws 
in this country, and I am told that if you are 
my husband I cannot go before the judge to 
prove it, but someone must provide me with the 
means to live, and because I am your wife they 
can call in the law to compel you to pay them 
for doing so, then the proof will come whether 
I am your wife or not, and I am content to put 
it to the test, and take the consequences.” 

“Then you have quite ceased to love me?” 
he asked, thinking to appeal to the old affection 
and passion that had once made her as wax in 
his hands. 

** Yes,” she replied, slowly and reflectively. 
“A woman can’t love a man who deserts her, 
and exposes her to shame and disgrace, and 
gives his time and thoughts to another—a man 
who lives in honour and splendour while his 
wife is an outcast and a beggar for aught he 
cares. How should she love such a catiff and 
coward? The marvel to me is,” she continued, 
opening her black eyes as though in questioning 
astonisiament, “that I am ceasing even to hate 

~ en 


“You Yove amother,” he exclaimed, sus- 





rose has its thorn, and if Lance 


Piciously, “that i why you want to be sure 
whether you.ame my wife or not. Tell me, is 
tru” : 

“i shall bet ag nothing,” was the cold 

' “emmept I will justice.” 

by the side of the river 
near 4eysting place, the footbridge. 
a trees looked like a group of skele- 
toms in t leafless condition, and the 
Wreydon, mation with heavy rains and carry- 
ime on with % huge blocks of ice, was in a 
move turbid amd angry condition than usual. 

St- was about four o'clock on a February after- 
oom whem this meeting took place. Juanita 
haih weitten to Latimer, and had sent her letter 
through the to the castle, where it was 
received at reaktent time, and caused such 
emotion to the recipient that, unsuspicious as-he 
was, Lord Lamorna could not but notice it. 

His lordship asked no questions, however, and 
no explanation was volunteered. Latimer came 
to the study, as usual, went through the morn 
ing’s work, and at about ten minutes to three 
started off to keep the unpleasant appoint- 
ment. 

Without a doubt his evil star was in the 
ascendant that day, for some half an nour later 
Lord Lamorna, turning over some papers on his 
own writing-table, came to the following epistle 
written in a curiously small and fenmmine 
hand : 

« Launcetor LATIMER,—You must meet me 
at the footbridge at three o’elock,” itran. “I 
will see you and have an end to this. 

“Your wife, 
* JUANITA.” 


It was not till he came to the end that Lord 
Lamorna realised that this letter belonged to 
his kinsman, and recognised it as the one that 
arrived by the morning’s post. No doubt it had 
been taken out.of Latimer’s pocket and left here 
by accident. 

“ His wife!’ repeated Lord Lamorna, looking 
at the signature again ; “ his wife, and he wants 
to marry Cora.” 

Then the marquis rose to his feet. 

«TI must sift this matter at once,” he went 
on. “I will have nothing of this kind here. 
If this woman is his wife he shall acknowledge 
it; if she is not, he must explain the meaning 
of itall. Good heavens! to think what might 
have happened if Cora had not been obstinate, 
if she had not been so devoted to that fellow 
Smith. And I even thought of exerting my 
authority over her,” he continued, ‘and insist- 
ing that the correspondence should cease—and 
now.” 

The gravity of the situation was so great that 
Lord Lamorna rang the bell, was helped on 
with his overcoat, and standing ready to brave 
the bitter weather bethought himself that he 
would take a stick with him. 

He was difficult to please in this matter, but 
at length he selected a thick cane with a metal 
handle, shaped something like the head of 





a geological hammer. Then he went out to 
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keep the tryst which the Mexican-Spanish 
woman had made with Latimer. 

Meanwhile the latter had left Juanita’s side 
and began to pace backwards and forwards over 
the footbridge, crossing the stream and recross- 
ing it, watching the swiftly-rushing current, 
and wishing desperately that: the woman he 
once loved and now feared was buried beneath 
the waters. Suddenly he paused at the foot of 
the bridge nearest to her and asked : 

“If I marry you again here in England will 
you swear by all you hold sacred to go away 
from this place and hide yourself, and never 
breathe who you are or make any claim upon 
me till I come forward and acknowledge you ?” 

“‘No,” she replied, looking at him calmly and 
coldly, “I will not. Why should I hide like a 
guilty thing? What have I done that your 
proud ladies should look at me with scorn? I 
will not hide; I will take what the law will 
give me, unless you choose to save yourself by 
taking me to your friends and saying, ‘This is 
my wife.’ ” 

“ Very well,” he replied, in a strangely sub- 
dued voice, “come.” And he took her by 
the hand to lead her over the bridge towards 
the park. 

She looked at him doubtfully; the change 
was so sudden that she felt there must be some 
treachery in it. But his face was turned away; 
he was looking about as though seeking for 
someone. 

Juanita was no coward, and though she felt 
a twinge of fear, she gave no sign of it as she 
walked a step or two by his side. They have 
reached the middle of the bridge when he sud- 
denly stops, lifts her in one instant in his arms, 
and the next moment he has flung her into the 
river, in the deepest part of the stream, and the 
turgid waters close with a bubbling splash over 
her head before she can utter a single cry. 
Then he turns to fly from the scene of his mur- 
derous work, and rushing from the bridge 
runs straight into the arms of the Marquis of 
Lamorna. 

“Murderer!” exclaims the excited old man, 
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hotly; “coward and murderer! Save that 
— Y’ and he brandishes his stick threaten- 
ingly. 

Launcelot Latimer looks at his antagonist 
with that evil, almost diabolical, gleam in his 
eye that I have before noticed. He is detected. 
The game he has played for so desperately is 
lost, and for a moment he stands irresolute. 
But only for a moment. Then his mind is made 
up, and muttering te himself, “His life or 
mine,” he closes with the marquis in a deadly 
struggle. 

The contest is an unequal one. Latimer is 
taller and stronger than the marquis ever had 
been. He has the advantage of youth upon his 
side, and he is desperate, knowing as he well 
does that nothing but the death of his kinsman 
can assure his own safety. For a few seconds 
they struggle in each other’s arms, and sway 
backwards and forwards like two trees shaken 
in a tempest. 

At the first onset Latimer had snatched the 
stick from Lord Lamorna’s hand, but though he 
grasped it tightly he could not use it, for indig- 
nation and the consciousness that his life was 
in peril gave the old man unusual strength, and 
Latimer found that silencing him was by no 
means such an easy thatter. 

His opportunity came at last. With a 
supreme effort he lifted the marquis from his 
feet, and flung him and himself upon the 
ground, the old man falling undermost. The 
shock stunned the latter. He made no effort to 
rise, and the next instant Latimer aimed a 
crushing blow at the old man’s skull with the 
hammer-like handle of his own stick. 

Then, satisfied that his work was done, and 
dreading lest he might be seen near the spot 
that had witnessed his double crime, the mis- 
creant, unconsciously carrying the tell-tale 
weapon with him, rushed from the place. It 
was not until half an hour later when he found 
himself in his own room, pale and agitated, 
that he became conscious that he still held 
Lord Lamorna’s stick in his hand. 

What could he do with it? He looked at the 
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fire. There’was no chance of burning it at pre- 
sent, at least, without the servants detecting it, 
so he hid it away in a large wardrobe, and 
then sat down to calm his nerves and prepare 
himself for thé change that this afternoon’s 
work might make in his destiny. 

“If I could only settle the old woman too, 
the coast would be clear!’ he muttered; ‘‘ but 
she will distrust me, and while she lives I shalt 
always be in danger.” 

The ringing of the first dinner bell warned 
him that the time was approaching when Lord 
Lamorna’s absence would be discovered, and he 
hurriedly pulled out some papers from a drawer; 
seated himself at a writing table, and began to 
write as though he had been engaged in this 
occupation for some hours, when the door 
opened and the servant, whose duty it was to 
wait on him,-came in to help him with his 
toilette. 

«You have been in the mud, sir,” the man 
remarked, noticing the state of Latimer’s 
trousers and boots. 

The guilty man glanced at the’ stained gar- 
ments nervously, then said, with an awkward 
laugh : 

ey Oh, yes, Islipped insome mud. Confounded 
weather it is too; split the knee of the trousers, 
have I? Well, I shan’t want them again ; throw 
them away.” 

Then he put his hand in his coat pocket and, 
to his horror, discovered that Juanita’s letter 
was missing. 

“Ah! that accounts for his following me,” 
he mentally groaned, while his face became 
white and his hands clammy with fear. “If 
that letter is found upon him I may as well 
hang myself, for if I don’t the State will do it 
for me.” 

Then he sent the man on some trivial 
errand, and helped himself to the contents of a 
flask of brandy just as the second bell pealed 
through the mansion, calling him to dinner, and 
to meet the first consequences of his erime. 


(To .be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE PASSING OF THE DARK DAYS. 


And bn his soul, rich warmed by sacred 
ea 

Dear memories move and meet, 

Like shadowy ripples over golden wheat. 


Evsracta is looking wistfully at the rich 
blossoms and soft cloud shadows and soothing 
greenness of herb and plant as she sits by a 
lovely cottage in Kent, with a calm, sweet light 
upon her face—the light that speaks of con- 
quered sadness, of the power to find fresh 
beauties in life, of joy in human sympathy, and 
belief in a peaceful future. 

That she has suffered none can doubt—suffer- 
ing that has brought her to the verge of the 

ve, and in the struggle between life and 
eath, Eustacia has had time to learn and take 
many things to heart, to be immeasurably 
thankful she has had strength granted her to 
resist temptation, that there is no black, foul 
spot of evil in her past, and to know that if the 
passionate sweetness of the love she has so 
craved and delighted in has all crumbled into 
dust and ashes, that she is yet able to rejoice 
that no misery, despair or shame need raise re- 
proachful voices to smite her unto death. 


The sad mystery enfolding her life has 
ended. She mat she is Lord p rathneay dae -o 
for her claims have been incontestably proved, 
and she blesses Heaven there is no need for her 
to hide her head and perish, or silence life 











[A HEART CONSOLED.] 


through the consciousness of any past crime or 
ilt. 

She has loved a man proved beyond all doubt 
to be her brother, but with no shameful aban- 
donment ; pure and tender-hearted, Eustacia 
may weep over this inexpressibly painful revela- 
tion, this peculiar sorrow; weep that the love 
given in all humility and innocence can have 
no further form or semblance; but shall this 
wreck of hope and joy crush out life? Is the 
sacrifice demanded or necessary? She can lift 
her weary head, and while praying for pardon 
and peace, answer “ No” with all the strong, 
brave candour of a noble spirit. 

Eustacia is temporarily staying with Madame 
de Camours until she receives the money be- 
queathed to her by her father, and as nearly ten 
months have now elapsed since the discovery of 
her relationship to Lord Jasper, he means to 
treat Mr. Codicil with considerable sternness, 
and give him small quarter. Lord Jasper has 
accepted his excuses for delay with invariable 
politenéss, but urged by others to bring matters 
to a climax, he has now resolved on having a 
clear explanation of the lawyer’s actions and 
investment of the trust money. 

Eustacia takes up some needlework, after 
watching the exquisite blossoms in the old 
Kentish garden.. She has enjoyed a perfect 
night’s repose, and since her severe illness, sleep 
has been enjoined as her only chance of restora- 
tion to health. 

It is a charming room, and furnished with 
simple but faultless taste. By her side are 
several popular monthly magazines, a few 
freshly cut flowers, a writing desk, and prettily- 
carved walnut inkstand. 

From this window, amid books and flowers, 
she can enjoy the languid tranquillity of the 
spring; and if her mournful eyes, heavy with 
mental anguish, seek the beautiful in nature as 
a solace, what more lovely than the thick net- 
work of trees to her right, the chirp of the birds, 
and the rustle of the wind amid their leaves? 
She must learn to forget one voice—it has 
vanished out of her life—the man to whom her 
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spirit had fled with an entreating cry is: now 
more utterly parted from her than if death had 
severed them. There must be no hope, no 
clinging, no beseeching. The absolute certainty 
of any doom, even if it brings despair, always: 
allays doubt and hesitation. 

I will forget,” Eustacia cries, “ I will strike 
out that memory with my death, if it so please 
my Creator; but it shall be effaced, and have 
no further hold or influenee over me.” 

Illness at first seizes her; she is fever-tossed’ 
and weak; but the struggle is releasing her 
slowly, but surely. She is saved from the deep 
waters. There is a sternness at the roet of her 
character which indirectly has governed her 
aright and kept her from listening to the wiles 
of sin. She will try and cling to an ideal; her 
broken spirit shall seek comfort and healing at 
another shrine. 

Summer will come, and the warm pulsating 
life of humanity speak anew, and the per- 
fumes of goodness arise everywhere. Humanity, 
that has to fight so hard, but that shall rise 
higher and higher to the influences of the divine 
light, embracing and encircling it with duties 
and pleasures, so that none are crushed for 
ever, but however deeply wounded, may steal 
to the holy fountain and drink anew of its 
crystal waters. 

“My dear, how much better you are looking 
to-day,” Madame de Camours is saying, as she 
enters Eustacia’s room. “I declare I should 
hardly have knownyou. That last medicine has 
worked wonders.” 

She does not know of the new tenderness that 
has come to the girl’s heart, and that her sor- 
row has gone with the ice and frost and snow of 
winter; that the fever has been merciful, for a 
new life seems coming with new health, and 
happiness and its wild, mysterious music is 
ready to comfort her who had been so long 
broken-hearted. 

«I hear your brother’s voice,” Eustacia says, 
laying aside her work; “the last time he came 
I was too ill to receive or speak to him; but I 
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read the letter which he sent me, and he has 
been absent so long.” 

She speaks with vague regret, but the tones 
of her voice are free of ancuish ; they are rich 
with hope and content. One can see the geflex 
of pain, lulled and lastly slain in the deep, 
earnest eyes, shaded with the long, — 
lashes no longer wet with tears or enshadow. 
by a cruel memory. 

Her varying colour deepe ns to that delicate 
fiush we see in a pale carnation, for the man 
who has loved her with an immortal loveand, 
saved her from evil, is entering the room, ead 
Eustacia steadies herself to rise while he-Glimaps 
the little thin, wasted hand in his, and looks at 
her with unspeakable fondness. 

He seems to bring the summer with him, and 
with his grace and gentle refinement and” 

thoughtful courtesy has imperceptibly checked | 
the on-flowing of the agony that must ‘have 
slain Eustacia. That she is glad te see Kim jis 
early evident, and the deep yet oe joey, 
oh nost rapture of his expression, tells its own 
tale. 

Perhaps he ‘sees ‘the self-reproach and bit- 
terness of her former moods have passeiliamny, 
and that she is ready to welcome dttim ae ‘the 


sunlight. She is young; aud Tile aust have 
some charm auuél for her still, an@d on 
spring day with a ‘thousand per- 


a af \its appreciation brought her | ‘be 


more paim must at least mouse 
some new and remobions. 

“Tam so glad 'tosee you.” She reaches out 
her hand as she speaks, and the count:cazzies it) 
to his lips. “I owe you an answer ‘t. your’ 
letter,” she continues, with a slight effort. lit) 
cheered and soothed me, and has taught me) 
more than I ever thought it possibile ‘to learn.” 

«« And mow'the.answer,” heiswys,iin a tone of 
playful fondness; here are writing materials 
by your side ; the little inkstand I sent you on 
your birthday to remind you to write to me, and 
still silence. Soon it will be summer.” 

Nature, rich and lavish in the feast she 
spreads before world-wearied men and women, 
seems to speak and plead for him as the fields 
in the distance bask in the sun and the tinkle 
of sheep-belis ‘falls:on their ear. 

“How beautiful it all is,’ Eustacia cries, 
moved with a sudden joy in his tenderness and 
thinking of ‘those written lines in which ‘he 
entreats her love. 

He comes nearer to her and leans ‘out of the 
window, following her survey of the lawn and 
meadows. 

“There is a higher beauty than this of 
mature,” he answers, ‘{and:it js the loveliness of 
@ soul, which on the verge of an abyss has the 
pride and strength to reject a gay and tempting 
Jot, and return to the narrow path and poor roof, 
neglect and loneliness. You have this exquisite 
Jovelimess, Eustacia.’’ 

She trembles in every limb, and a cry steals 
to her lips, but is repressed as she meets his 
gaze. 

“No!no! I was weak and erred in my weak- 
ness.” 

Count Mancelli notes the mournful wail of 
her voice. He, as her guide, friend and lover, 
sighs and searches for his.answer in the dark 
candid eyes, that he thinks have strangely 
softened and grown luminous with a new affec- 
tion since they last met. 

“Look at the spring sunshine on the cherry 
dlossoms in tle orchard, Eustacia. It tells of 
peace and renewal. So do our hearts receive 
warmth and sympathy, and their finest springs 

are renewed. Life has long been dark and hope- 
less for you, my dearest. Let the darkness end, 
and the light re‘animate you so that sorrow is 
as a dead memory passed like the darkness and 
desolation of winter!” 

Who can resist sympathy, and above all, the 
heavy-laden ? The tears are in ‘her eyes as he 
pleads—pleads in that subtle, emotional way 
that means to share every grief and lighten 
every load. And Eustacia is ‘a Fitzmaurice. 
She has birth andrank, and, ‘she believes, for- 
tune. She will not come with Disgrace and 
(Poverty at each hand to remind ‘him in the 


future of the sacrifice he may have made in 
having offered her his love. 

«Tell me, my darling, in a few sweet words, 
will you be my wife, and give me the joy of 
cherishing you ?” 

Eustacia lifts her head and smiles. He has 
not asked for her love, but the power to pro- 
tect her. All the pain has left her expression, 
and a child-like earnestness and content have. 
taken its place. Then, with a subdued sob, 
half-joy and half-hesitation, she lets him draw 
her to him, and from wealknesa,sinks 


the sacred calm of evening, 

“I am yours,’ Bustacia anewers, and he | 
‘kisses her with that dark@iush wining ‘to.crimson | 
er ae earelaaei se 

nd thus uers: 
She will be shieléed from tharm, and find mew 
interests, and be lulled boa to Tike a 
harsh pebtiles Pg 

a wis 
This new anil sich: 

Madame Camours 
is gradually beeomi 


Giovanni is 


in ‘the library 
ae fact that 


a! er visit ‘than usual to 


msual mien has 
ultation so: ing in aman who will leave’ 
scholarship and study to descend to the simpler 
but more radiant joys of the heart. 

«T have come to tell you, Laura, that Eustacia 
will be my wife!’ 

His‘sister rises and comes round to ‘him ‘at 
once. Something of bitterness and regret 
there-may have been in her manner, but her 
voice deepened at last into real and genuine 
feeling. 

“You have my best wishes for your happi- 
ness,” she answers, kissing him on the brow. 
“I know you have long loved Eustacia, and 
now with her birth and inheritance you are 
quite warranted in marrying her.” 

The count smiles. 

« Ah, my dear Laura, ‘you ladies-are really too 
prosaic. What on earth are Bustacia’s birth 
and inheritance to me, when she herself is :peer- 
less and divine?” 

Madame de Camours'shrugs‘her shoulders. 

“Now there is your friend Mrs. Ruthven. 
She has birth and money, but can they make 
her honourable or pure-minded? A duchess 
may be, and often is, as coarse as her cook, and 
worse. No, Laura, ‘kind hearts:are more than 
coronets and'simple faith than Norman blood. 
So says England’s Laureate, and I’m inclined to 
agree with him.” 

“ Still it is always.moreagreeable, and a great 
deal nicer to know that Dustacia is high-born. 
She’s so much more presentable, and ‘no 
apochryphal stories have any need’to be con- 
cocted to get her into socisty.. ‘Ofcourse, her 
career has been one of mystery, and quite'tragic 
in‘some senses, but'her'marriage with you will 
satisfy the world.” 

«We shall, at least, be satisfied to live for 
each: other,” the count answers ‘in: happy trust. 
“Shehas been dangerously ill, Laura, ‘but it 
was a casein which medicines-will do little good. 
She wants change of scene, hope‘and brightness. 
Her life has been clouded too long.” 

Eustacia, alone:in her pretty morning room, 
is thankful; rest from'anguish'and new strength 
haveat Inst come. Her head sinke lower and 
lower on her hands, and a flood‘ of 'tears.relieves 
the over-charged breast. So'tharikfulto'forget, | loo 
to be able ‘to look honestly and ‘firmly’ into 
those true eyes and know that she is no traitor, 





no hypocrite, only a weak: woman finding pease 


in his arms like some a: snipes ead 


in a boundless trust and happiness in an abiding 
love. 

She weeps silently, but they are tears of joy. 
Never before, in all that storm-tossed past, has 
Eustacia felt so utterlyat rest. ‘The imsecurity 
and worry and suffering of her former pesition 
have fled, and she has no longer any #emse of 
dreariness or gloom ; her courage has zeturned, 
and health and hope with it. 

The count re-ascends the stairs, and going to 
a bureau, takes out a locket in which is a like- 
ness and some hair, then aaa again into 
Eustacia’s room, and finds her weeping ‘those 





sojournings.. 


ii | with shi 


| euch. 


tears. - 
A with brilliant 
ing | window, and she, 


as sing- 
had so 


[ong Tasted gay connds, and clung to the 
‘torpor of 


despairas most creatures do 
are withered, ts to the joyous 
ith a sense of i even sym- 


Before she has shivered and turned-away and 
closedthe window and the blind as though the 
light hurt her heavy eyes, but to-day the bird 
‘tells his Boe and the distant 
sheep-bells chime 
lovely landaepe glows in he fin flush of the 

exailts in the prodigality 
which she showers her offerings 7 ore 
ing 


Minstacin, and it is one 
wallne, for it contains my dear 
ers @ilodkef her hair. Will 
ang ae from me ‘as first love gift? 
wile. reee ee to. our union with 
Cad 
ienetaie ‘the Jocket with reverent 
‘She ‘ this fond allusion to his dead 
nother. It satisfies her instincts. Vanished 
‘memories speak to his heart still. So has he 
been true and constant to her image through 
every successive season, gentle and respectful ‘to 
her even when she was only a poor, humble, 
friendless teacher of music at the mercy of cir- 
cumstances and a harridan. 

“She is very lovely,” the girl says, closing 
the locket. ‘It isa fine and noble face.” 

He takes the locket from her hand and gently 
fastens the gold chain to which it is attached 
round ‘her throat. 

“My dearest child, never part with this 
locket, Itis the pledge of my love, and has 
been my best prized treasure and relic always. 
She blesses you from heaven.” 

So Eustacia’s new life commences under 
bright auspices, and it is no doubt a matter of 
considerable amazement to philosophers, and 
perhaps one of the chief wonders of existence, to 
find sorrow take wing, even when it threatens 
to be most overwhelming, and joy take its 
place, not as a transitory visitor, but an abiding 
reality. 

“Do you think we may indulge her with the 
luxury of coming downstairs to-day, Laura ?” 
the count asks, as Madame de Camours now 
enters the room. 

“Tf Eustacia feels equal to the exertion, cer- 
tainly,” his sister answers, while Hustacia 
whispers the news in her ear, and is relieved.of 
certain doubts and fears by the warmth of 
Madame de Camours’. congratulations. 

“I feel equal to anything,” the girl cries,;in 
her old bright way. 

And leaning on her Jover’s arm passes down 
the stairs slowly, for she is still weaker than, she 
Limagines, and finds herself in the cheerful 
dining-room, where the- cloth. is laid for 
luncheon, and some delicate entremets, have 
been prepared by a first-class cook,. The count 
opens a bottle of ae sees and aust as 
they are sipping the sparkling vintage, a 
pogettcee ure a chestnuts are driven to the 

oor 

“What do you say to a drive, my darling, 
afteryour luncheon ?” heasks. ‘ They are your 
horses, and IL. theught it might amuse ‘you to 

look at them. Some-of these old Kentish lanes 
and hop fields are exquisite, and quite refresh~ 


on one’s eyesight.” 





is life, surely it is: worth enjoying. 
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Comfort, security; respect; and fondest affection 
are all hers at last. 

«You are too good to me,” the girl falters, 
rising to note the splendid animals tossing the 
foam from ‘their bitg—the tempting reins, the 
light, shell-like carriage, and its handsome 
rugs. 

“I willorder them toe come round in an hour,” 
the count says, geing to the door and giving 
orders te the groom. 

The coleur glows-hotly in Eustacia’s cheek ; 
she seems, regaining strength in a truly 
miraculous manner. The count arranges their 
future. plans, with charming wisdom and dis- 
eernment. His personal influence has ever pos- 
sessed intense fascination over others able to 
appreciate the fineness of his sensibility and 
wit. 

Eustacia, who had once shrunk from him 
with timidity and: reserve,’ feels pride in his 
powers of command, independence of character, 
and chivalrous honour. 

** He will be my. hushand,” she thinks, and 
her belief in and, reverence for,him.are perhaps 
surer heralds of a perfect love than any of the 
meretricious adornment»with which mere passion 
‘clothes an image, 

And when the chestnuts are again. at the 
door, and Eustacia, wearing a simple black chip 
hat with long feathers,.a warm cloak, and six- 
and-a-quarter gloves, in which her wasted little 
hands look umspeakably interesting, is assisted 
into her carriage and sees the count take the 
reins and drive away, he has -no difficulty in 
assuring himself that he will remain supreme 
in her breast for ever. 

“What do you to our being married 
quietly at that little church, darling?’’ the 
count asks, as the horses dash along, after a 
pause, in which Eustacia’s. heart beat quickly ; 
“and next month, Eustacia, the lovers’ month 
of May ?” 

The future Countess Mancelli signifies assent 
with silent lips, eloquent only with a smile, but 
the dark eyes with their divine light. answers 
for them. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


“MY PUNISHMENT 1S GREATER THAN I 
CAN BEAR.” 


In that dreary wonderland were found neither 
fruit nor flower, nor any rippling brook, nor 
quiet waters, unless it were the mirage be- 
fore the eyes of men dying of thirst. 


Wuewn a highly respectable, elderly gentle- 
man, universally esteemed and held in dread 
and respect not only by supple, subservient 
clerks, but by friends and neighbours, falls from 
that high position to ome on a level with ne- 
farious tradesmen.and gregarious rogues, it is 
wholly impossible to. guage or estimate the 
agony ofthat shrinking from strangers’ survey 
—the fear of reading in any daily paper some 
account of his transgression, the horror of find- 
ing patience has its limits, and that the long- 
suffering friend at last resolves to ‘let in day- 
light’ through the. aid of.a merciless law. 

Mr. Codicil is a very great hypocrite, but for 
all that he is extremely sensitive, above all he 
wishes’ to retain the respect of everybody. He 
is still sitting among his cherks in his office, but 
he has given over bullying them, he dare not 
show a rough or hectori manner, so these 
long ill-used subordinates are left to their own 
devices, while their master;awaits the arrival of 
that formidable thunderbolt Lord: Jasper is pre- 
paring to send over his head, and which no 
earthly means can now avert or overcome. 

In vain has he betted, and backed horses, and 
read various ‘ Sporting Gazettes,’ and taken the 
advice of many betting men, the £50,000.seems 
as far offas ever. And hé sits amid his papers 
and desks, a gloomy-eyetl, weary old man, with 
no strength of mind, no daring left, oe, diay 
patience to await the end. But patience a 
knack of failing us very often, and playing us 
strange tricks, for our, passions often arise and 
carry all before them, while patience is trampled 
under foot. 








Mr. Codicil’s peculiar mood leads him to open 
a peculiar-looking drawer, in which a seven-: 
chambered revolver has been placed—a very 
useful weapon we know at dead of night, when 
burglars are stealing up the stairs and the 
silyer is threatened, but.a decidedly. dangerous 
instrument to be at. hand when the muscles 
twitch with anguish, and the heart sinks with 
woe, and the head throbs like some monstrous 
engine that will never rest any more. 

Mr. Codicil is the reverse of being a melo- 
dramatic individual. He is dry as chips and 
cold as ice; the little, worn face is white and 
colourless enough; the sparse locks are more 
silvery than ever, and the peaked beard looks as 
if it were falling off in patches here and there, 
but about the eyes is a brilliance borne of fever 
or madness. Heaven knows the two are twin- 
born, and the expression this curious face bears 
is in truth a problem, and one maybe only to 
be solved bythat merciless, grim-looking weapon 
in the peculiarly-shaped drawer. 

Mr. Codicil is also reading a letter, and one 
that convulses him with greater intensity of 
pain than any he has ever thought it possible 
for human beings to experience. He fancies 
none reads his expression; but Aaron, in the 
outer office, is here, and knows, perhaps, from 
experience by that terrible twist of the mouth 
what ruin is going on underneath. 

“Tf you please, sir, Aaron wishes to see you 
for a few minutes,” the head clerk says, as he 
enters Mr. Codicil’s head office. 

** Show him in,” answers the lawyer, his eyes 
fixed on that seven-chambered revolver in the 
drawer, and the struggle to live seems unen- 
durable. 

“Governor has seemed somehow a bit down 
in his luck lately,” the head clerk mutters to 
the detective, as Aaron passes onward. 

“Does he?” responds Aaron. “ Perhaps 
business ain’t as brisk as it might be ?” 

But Aaron has a warrant in his pocket to 
arrest that wretched old man trembling like an 
aspen leaf in his chair. It startles Aaron, whose 
profession makes him proof against surprises, 
to see his ordinary pallor blanched to something 
unnatural and awful. 

** Sit down, Aaron,” says Mr. Codicil, firmly. 
«‘I know what you’ve come about; but there— 
there’s no need to hurry.” 

Aaron seats himself, and looks at the man he 
has known and regarded so many years as a 
highly respectable citizen, and the man looks at 
him. 

“Lord, sir, how came you to make such a 
mess of it ? It’s adeuced ugly job, I can tell 
ye, for you'll ’ave to come off to prison,” Aaron 
says, slowly but firmly. 

Mr. Codicil trembles a little more, but makes 
no answer. His looks reminds Aaron of the as- 
pect of a famous murderer, one Gordon O’ Brian, 
on the morning he was led out to execution. 
Presently the lawyer starts to his feet, and 
staggers towards the open drawer in which that 
terrible weapon rests. Aaron sees the revolver, 
and quick as lightning seizes it, and springing on 
a chair, holds it high above the old man’s grasp. 

“Good heavens!. You would do that ?” 
Aaron cries, with horror. “ Oh, sir, try and bear 
it better than that !” 

“T’ve only a few years to live,” gasps Mr. 
Codicil, sinking back paratysed in his chair, “and 
can. I pass them in degradation—in despair— 
ina prison? I always meant todie, Aaron, 
when—when it was all discovered, but I keep 
putting it off, miserable coward that Tam; and 
now this letter, followed by you, Aaron, shows 
there’s no hope, and that I must suffer, but my 
punishment is greater than I can bear. Hand 
back that revolver, dy’e hear? ‘Well, if you’ve 
taken it from me, there’s other ways. ‘Yes, oh, 
yes, plenty of ways!” 

His head falls on his breast with a stifled 
groan. Aaron turns toa half-finished bottle of 
brandy, and hands Mr. Codicil some in a glass. 

**Poor Aaron,” the old man says, lifting it to 
his lips; “he thinks this demon, brandy, will 
give me strength to live. He means well, and 
he’s had a blow too, haven’t you, my friend ? 
You lost your pretty sister. I’ve seen ye cry like 
a child about her—poor thing—poor Mirah. 


She was like me, Aaron, like. me—lost 
pluck, and wantsto die.” 

Nothing can be more awful and heartrending 
than his tones. 

“Come, sir, try. and face it like a man. 
a bad business, but never say die. Drink your 
brandy and get back your courage. I’ve seen 
young ’uns show the white feather too; but I 
must do my duty, sir, and we better send for a 
cab, that ’ull make less fuss.” 

Aaron as he speaks puts the revolver in his 
breast coat pocket. 

“Yes,” assents Mr. Codicil, “quite right, 
Aaron, get.a caband Ill follow.” 

His dry lips move, and the ashen pallor 
increases, for he is alone. Aaron passes through 
the row of clerks and tells.a boy to fetch a four- 
wheeler. Mr. Codicil pushes the sparse hair 
from his brow, mutters something wild and 
incoherent, and passes his hand over the lock of 
another drawer. 

“Poer Aaron—a good fellow, and we've 
worked together a long time. Jabez Cohen 
baffled us—yes, yes, a clever rogue, an infer- 
nally cle— Where are you, old friend? 
Aaron’s taken your brother, but then—I have 

ou,” 

He takes another revolver from this lower 
drawer and hides it.in his breast. Not yet—not 
just at this moment! Let Aaron return and call 
him. Time enough—ah! Heaven help him !— 
time enough ! 

He exercises marvellous restraint over him- 
self during these numbered seconds. He is so 
safe with death at hand when he calls for 
him. 

“Cab ready, sir,” cries the head clerk, obse- 
quiously. “Looks as if he were going to be 
hung,” this individual mutters to his colleagues, 
as Mr. Codicil drags himself wearily through 
the office. 

Aaron respectfully holds the cab door open so 
that none can guess his errand, and Mr. Codicil 
enters. 

“These Fitzmaurices are a fatal race, Aaron,” 
Mr. Codicil remarks, after a pause. “ Going over 
Waterloo Bridge, are we? Well, well, that was 
where poor Trelawny committed suicide last 
year. lalways knew some ruin would come to 
me through this accursed race. Lord Jasper 
ought to give me time, Aaron,” he continues, in 
a sharp, high key. “Why ishesohard? His 
father was a good-natured, trusting man ?” 

“We know that,’ Aaron says, meaningly, 
‘too much s0, as it’s turned out.” 

“What! You’d taunt me like the rest, Aaron? 
Oh, this is too bitter? Are we on Waterloo 
Bridge yet? No, not there yet. You took the 
revolver, didn’t you. Quite right—excellent 
caution.” 

His eyes glare wrathfully and Aaron believes 
he is losing his senses. 

On the middle of Waterloo Bridge Mr. Codicil 
puts his head out of the window, and tells the 
cabman to stop. Without an instant’s hesita- 
tion, and before Aaron has time to restrain him, 
or even be aware of his actions, he has drawn 
the fearful instrument of death forth, and lifting 
the revolver to his temples, has blown his brains 
out. A huge crowd collect, the body is removed 
to the nearest hospital, and the miserable man’s 
journey is over. There will be no trial, no dis- 
grace, no public action for dishonesty. Trial, 
disgrace, imprisonment—all are ended—by the 
bullet from a revolver in a public high- 
way. 

None regret him—none, perhaps, but a lonely 
old maid in Somersetshire, to whom he was 
engaged years ago, and whom he jilted. It is 
needless to add she brought no action for breach 
of promise against him, for her perpetual 
fidelity to worthless memory preeluded any 
thought of barter or gain. The woman who has 
so long loved him, hearing of his ruin and death, 
lies prone on her little bed, weeping for the 
crime and misery of the lover of her youth, and 
lifting a faded love-letter and a lock of hair to 
her lips, while her tears are the only requiem 
offered to his memory, sobs of other days and 
happier times—and loves him still, in spite of 
his worthlessness and faithlessness, for she is @ 


her 


Ic’s 





woman. 
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And yet Mr. Codicil has never given one 
thought to her as he wrestled with his agony 
alone; sentiment was unknown to him, and he 
has long forgotten Amelia Gascoigne, who has 
waited year after year in her lonely home pray- 
ing he might return. 

Human love has never had any meaning for 
him. He could not be moved by any tender 
stratagems to win his sympathy, or read sorrow 
about the lips and brow that have grown lined 
and faded during the heart’s tempest of waiting. 

And so he dies by his own hand a miserable 
wreck, faithless to the dead lord, who had im- 
plicit belief in his honour and honesty, and 
faithless to the simple, trusting soul who still 
imagines he is a victim to unjust suspicions, for 
women have no reasoning powers where they 
love, and she believes there is yet another tale 
to be told, and a different rendering to be given 
to the motives that caused a self-inflicted 
death. 

After Aaron has returned from the hospital, 
awed and amazed at the result of fevered 
thought and nervous delirium, and the pitiful 
spectacle of the poor suicide who could not bear 
the heavy strain of agonised and distempered 
fears, he turns his steps towards the West 
End. 

He is not unacquainted with these supreme 
visitations of remorse and despair which shake 
the equilibrum of the strongest mortal, but the 
fierce distraction of a man usually so cynical 
and composed as Mr. Codicil, seems something 
too pitiable to be dwelt on. 

With a confessed antipathy to the other sex, 
Aaron still recalls one pleasant visage and 
coquettish demeanour which will, he thinks, 
rouse him from the gloomy horror of earth and 
its inhabitants that has lately seized him. So 
he wends his way towards that remarkable and 
lively district of London called “ Leicester 
Square,” in which locality Mdlle. Josephine has 
set up a very fashionable shop for the display of 
French bonnets and hats, offering unquestion- 
ably the latest fashions from Paris. 

The lady’s-maid is enchanted, of course, to 
see Aaron. She has often baffled him and 
thrown him off the scent in tracking the 
much dreaded Count de Remolles, but this is 
long ago. And the present is rather dreary 
alone, indeed, Mdlle. Josephine has some vague 
intention of bestowing her hand on that “small 
but active parcel of flesh,” should he solicit the 
honour of its appropriation, and Aaron is so dis- 
gusted with the ways and deeds of men, he 
thinks he will cultivate the manners and 
customs of the softer sex by way of change, and 
take unto himself a wife. 

To be sure the bye-past career of neither will 
bear the closest investigation, but he is not a 
man to care much about the guilt or innocence 
of anyone, provided they are clever and have 
the faculty of money-getting, and of being use- 
ful to him, and the Frenchwoman is very bright, 
very smiling and debonnair, with a charming 
figure, and taken altogether, the very woman to 
rouse him from moodiness and despair. 

She is twining some pale blue forget-me-nots 
into a tasteful wreath as Aaron knocks at the 
side door, and flings it down quickly to receive 
him. Aaron puts his stick carefully among 
some umbrellas in the hat-stand, and then 
squeezes Mdlle. Josephine’s pretty hand till she 
cries “Oh!” and steps back rather hastily, the 
better perhaps to hide the blushes that are not 
there. 

“« Getting on, my girl ?” asks Aaron, who has 
always been familiar towards her in his greet- 
ings. “Well, I’m glad to ’ear it. I’ve come 
to you for comfort, my Josey. Will it be 
denied ?” 

He thinks the little back parlour looks very 
cosy and pleasant, and remarks that an air of 
prosperity reigns around. And then how plea- 
sant is prosperity, and how remarkably clever 
of Josephine to succeed so nicely all by herself, 
and offer him that sound and handsome chair, 
covered, too, with the best cretonne. 

He thinks it better not to allude to the 
tragedy he has lately witnessed on Waterloo 
Bridge. It might depress or horrify this 
bright-eyed milliner whose deft fingers are so 





busily at work among the artificial forget-me- 
nots. 

“TI say, Josey, just throw us one, will ye? I 
shall be reminded of you when I put it on the 
mantelpiece to-night.” 

It is his first and hitherto only gs ata 
proposal of marriage, and he thinks it a highly 
promising opening. He cannot make love in 
the intense form perhaps, but he means to be- 
come her husband. And Josephine thinks mar- 
riage is a very much safer thing than flirtation, 
a husband is as useful as a good pair of bellows, 
or a sewing machine, or a warm winter jacket, 
always provided he does not spend all her earn- 
ings on himself and his pleasures. 

“Dear, tak die leetle flower,” she answers, 
throwing him a forget-me-not over the table 
and sighing. 

Aaron begins to find women decidedly nicer 
than he imagined they ever could be. They 
clearly improve on acquaintance. 

“ D’ye think, now, you could take a fancy to 
me?” ‘Aaron asks, drawing his chair closer to 
hers, “for ’pon my soul you’re right down 
lovely, Josey. If you’d only say the word, we'd 
be married as soon as you’ll name the day.” 

Josephine starts with good theatrical effect, 
and whispering a very inaudible but satisfactory 
“Naughty boy,” allows Aaron to salute her 
hand, and then to put his arm round the nine- 
teen-inch waist, and kissing the pouting lips, 
claim her as his own. A singular pair, but 
none the less likely to make a happy couple. 
Extremes meet, and Josephine, who has seen a 
good deal of the rough side of “ London life,” 
has no objection to be sheltered by the sacred 
bond of holy matrimony. 

“Now ain’t this jolly comfortable?” asks 
Aaron with the most jovial smile that has ever 
flitted over his dark countenance since he 
emerged from boyhood, and the fair fiancée puts 
her tempting arms about his neck with her 
most captivating smile, and quite agrees with 
him. 

At that moment, just as Josephine draws her- 
self from her lover’s too ardent gaze, a car- 
riage and pair dash up to the door of the 
shop, and a lady and little boy alight. 

“Customers?” asks Aaron, cheerfully. 
“Never mind me, Josey, look to the business, 
my girl!” 

“It’s my late mistress, die Countess de 
Remolles,” Josephine says, excitedly, “and I do 
declare dat die man she lofed so madly, Lord 
Jasper Fitzmaurice, and fancied she married 
before die wicked count claimed her, is watch- 
ing her from die otare corner of die square.” 

As the lady’s-maid speaks, Lord Jasper darts 
across the road, and before the countess has 
entered the shop, looks wistfully into the eyes 
of the beautiful child that is at her side, as he 
says, hurriedly : 

“Stephanie, will you not listen, or are you 
still resolved to avoid me?” 


(To be Concluded in our Next.) 





A GOOD EXAMPLE. 





Artrr the campaign of Italy, in the year 
1799, when Souvaroff returned to St. Petersburg, 
Paul did not display much feeling of propriety 
in sending Koutaissoff to compliment the illus- 
trious general upon his safe arrival. The witty 
and sharp warrior said to him: 

«Excuse, my dear count, an old man whose 
memory slackens. I can recollect nothing about 
the origin of your illustrious family, or perhaps 
you got your title of count from some grand vic- 
tory ?” 

ey never was a soldier, prince,” answered 
the ex-valet. 

“Oh, then you have no doubt been an ambas- 
sador ?” 

at 

“ Minister ?” 

** No.” 

** What important post did you occupy ?” 


**T had the honour to serve his majesty in the 
capacity of butler.” 
“Well, that is very honourable, my dear 


count.” 

In this instant he —- bell for his own 
butler, and addressed him in the following 
strain : 

“T say, Trosehka, I have told you repeatedly 
every day that you must give up drinking and 
thieving ; and you don’t listen to me. Now, 
look at that gentleman; he has been a butler 
like yourself, but being neither a drunkard nor 
a thief, you see him now a great equerry-in- 
waiting to his majesty, a knight of all the 
Russian orders, and count of the empire! You 
must follow his example.” 


LL __= 


A MATCH-MAKER’S SUCCESS. 





Sometmmgzs the match-maker’s efforts are 
crowned with success. A farmer recently asked 
a city friend if he knew where to find a woman 
who would make a good wife. The gentleman 
told him he thought he did, and would consult 
with a blooming widow of some fifty summers, 
and write to him and let him know the result. 
The widow announced her willingness to marry 
the widower, provided he was comely and well- 
to-do. The match-maker then wrote to his 
friend, telling him the result of the interview, 
and giving the name and address of the would- 
be bride. 

A few days later a letter was received by her 
from the aged farmer which read as follows: “I 
want to get married, and I want to get a woman 
who is a good housekeeper. I have got eighty. 
acres of land and have got five head of horses 
but the sorrel one hung himself. I have a big 
apple orchard and lots of cider inthe cellar, but 
no potatoes. Yours in love, John.” The widow 
sent him a photograph which had been taken 
ten before, and promised to sit again as 
they should be married, and the weather should 
clear up. 


CLARA LORRAINE; 


—OR— 
THE LUCKY TOKEN. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“Ts this your room ?” Lina demanded, wher 
she and Clara finally reached the remote 
chamber in the fourth story. “It’s a horrid 
place, I think. Not one of the servants would 
sleep here. They'd give mamma notice if she 
should try to make ’em.” ‘ 

« T like it,” replied Clara, placing a chair for 
her visitor. “I like it even better than any of 
the rooms downstairs.” 

“That’s because you’re poor, I suppose,” re- 
turned Lina, unconscious that she was hurting 
her cousin’s feelings, and being, for her, in @ 
genial, loquacious mood, she went on: ‘I sup- 
pose when le don’t have as much money as 
they want, they don’t like to see nice things, for 
it makes ’em feel bad.” 

“Oh, no, not at all,” Clara returned. “It 
makes no difference to me how many nice things 


I see others have. I’m not at all ppy about 
it.” 
“Tam,” the child asserted. “It makes me 


madder than I can tell not to get what I want 
and what I see others have. There’s Mab, now. 
She has everything, but if I ask for the least 
thing, mamma says I don’t need it, and if I ask 
papa, he sends me back to mamma.” 

And thus it was, in truth, with the poor 
child, for tossed like an object whom nobody 
valued, from hand to hand, what wonder was 
it that she fell to the ground, and landed in the 
unwholesome purlieus of the kitchen and the 





street. 
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“Well,” said Clara, still trying to engage the | 


child’s confidence; “ whenever you want any- 
thing again, suppose you tell me about it, and 
perhaps we can manage to get it.” 

“T want something now,” Lina answered. 
« James says I ought to have a gold watch, for 
papa is awful rich, James says, and he says I 
must ask fora big one—as big as papa’s and 
then he’ll take care of it for me, and let me 
wear it on Sundays.” 

“ James wants it for himself,” returned Clara. 

** When you have a watch, it must bea nice 
little one, with a coloured picture on the back, 
and with your own name, perhaps, inside the 
cover; but it will take time to make sucha 
watch, and I’m afraid it won’t be ready for you 
in a number of years.” 

Clara took a well-thumbed reader from Lina’s 
arms, and continued : 

* Now let us read a little,” and she held the 
open book towards her cousin. 

The child eyed the page with disapproval. 

“T’ve read that over and over again,” she 
said, “‘ What book is that on your table?” 

Clara took up a copy of “The Lady of the 
Lake.” 

** Would you like me to read to you a little 
while ?” 

Lina nodded, and the other opened the volume 
and began reading the first canto. 

Clara did not suppose the poem would interest 
the child. She read because, being imexpe- 
rienced in the art of teaching, she was at a loss 
what todo; but as she went on, she was sur- 
prised to notice that her young cousin, at first 
inattentive, gradually gave closer and closer 
heed, until at last she seemed to devour every 
syllable which fell from the reader’s lips. 

It could not be swpposed that all the words 
thus intently listened to were understood. It 
was the smooth versification which pleased the 
child’s ear. Clara’s manner of reading wasalso 
particularly clear and vivid, and thus at last the 
subject itself began to be impressed upon 
Lina’s mind, until finally, as before stated, she 
hung upon every word with keen interest. 

Clara thought, as she noted the effect her 
reading produced, that perhaps the ehild pos- 

. sessed some latent poetic instinct which only 
needed development to become, not only a 
‘source of keen pleasure, but possibly of salvation 
to the wayward little being. She stopped a 
moment, but Lina commanded her to proceed. 

“You meant to say ‘please,’ did you not ?” 
said Clara, gently. 

“Yes, please,” replied Lina, and the cther 
obeyed. 

She read page after page, her voice changing 
with the incidents of the poem, now moving 
rapidly on as some quick, stirring event was 
-depicted, and then falling into a slower move- 
ment as the subject led the mind into more 
quiet scenes. 

After an hour thus spent Claraclosed the book. 
and Lina looked up with a long-drawn breath, 
such as children—and grown people also—in- 
hale when the stress of deep interest has been 
removed. 

**Ts that all?” 

** All for to-day, Lina,” Clara returned, and, 
putting her arm around her cousin’s waist, she 
drew her toward her and kissed her upon the 
forehead. Something in the little girl’s softened 
mood cheered the lonely orphan’s heart, and her 
affections went out toward the wayward little 
waif as perhaps the heart of no other human 
being had ever done before. 

** Will you read some more ?” 

“Not just now, Lina; let me ask you some 
questions first,” and in a gentle, careful manner 
Clara questioned her pupil, first about the read- 
ing she had heard, then about her studies at 
school and her pursuits at home ; but she noticed 
with dismay that as she approached those topics 
connected with home life the girl’s waywardness 
returned and she became almost as restless and 
unmanageable as ever. 

Very wisely for the present, therefore, Clara 
turned the talk into other channels. She de- 
scribed as well as she was able the sights and 
pleasures of the country whence she had come, 
and though she was obliged to listen to many 





heedless questions respecting the habits and 
customs of “countries,” Clara did not falter in 
her noble purpose, but went gallantly on. 

Thus the morning passed, and the new gover- 
ness, well satisfied with herintroductory efforts, 
was planning some new programme for the 
morrow, when arap was heard, and ereshe could 
answer it the door was opened and Mabel stood 
upon the threshold. 

“Go back, Mab!” cried Lina, running forward 
to push her sister out into the hall and to close 
and lock the door upon her. “We don’t wan’t 
you here, do we, Clara ?” she said, appealing to 
her cousin when she found herself unable to 
push the intruder back. 

“Oh, indeed !” said Mabel, in a mocking 
tone. ‘“Sothe governess has already secured 
the affections of her pupil! I came up to hear 
the recitations and to learn something in the art 
of disciplining children, for sometimes I find 
myself unable to cope with this young spitfire. 
How did you succeed in taming her, Clara ? Did 
you first cut her nails so she had nothing to 
fight with ?” 

‘** Mabel,” said Clara, seriously, “I am very 
sorry that you have come to visit me just at 
this moment. As you see, Lina and I are en- 
gaged, and if you could come at some other time 
I would take it as a great kindness.” 

“* Well, miss, I shall do no such thing !” re- 
plied Mabel, seating herself in the most com- 
fortable chair the room contained. “I’d have 
you understand that I am in my own father’s 
house, consequently I shall go where I please 
and remain as long as I feel disposed. And you, 
Miss Spitfire,” she continued, turning to her 
sister, ‘ may keep still or I shall call Cécile to 
put you out of the room,” 

«I hate you and Cécile too !” cried the child, 
bursting into passionate tears. ‘‘ You always 
come around and spoil any fun I may be having. 
And Cécile needn’t come here again, either; if 
she does I'll tell about her rummaging Clara’s 
trunk.” 

“ Did she do that ?” demanded Mabel. 

“Yes, she did, and she told the cook all there 
was in it.” 

Mabel laughed. 

** Good for Cécile !” shesaid. ‘ Isuppose she 
wanted to see the latest fashions.” 

Clara’s face burned with anger, but she felt 
powerless to defend herself from this hateful 
intrusion. 

“ Really !’ resumed Mabel, looking about her, 
‘you have fitted up this sumptuous apartment 
so successfully that you have turned it into 
quite a rustic bower, have you not? I might 
almost fancy myself in some sylvan dell sur- 
rounded asI am by ferns and forest leaves. Lina 
dear,” and she turned to her sister with mock 
affection, “have you already begun the study of 
botany ? If so, will you favour me with a scien- 
tific analysis of yonder trailing plant ?” 

“T tell you to go away, Mab!” repeated the 
weeping Lina. “I hate you! Ido! andI wish 
you were dead!” 

«Oh, hush, Lina, child!” cried Clara, gently 
putting her arm around her little cousin, and 
again drawing her towards her, she whis- 
pered : 

‘To-morrow or this afternoon we will read 
again. Don’t you want to go to your own room 
and play a while now ?” 

But Lina ee remaining, even though 
it were in the hateful company of her elder 
sister. So Clara deftly putthe book which she had 
been reading into her hands and bade her look 
at the pictures which it contained. 

Mabel eyed the two suspiciously. 

“I see how it is going to be,” she presently 
said. ‘* You are going to steal Lina’s heart away 
from her own family, and teach her, if you can, 
to hate usall. Lina was never before so imper- 
tinent to me, and I shall certainly tell mamma 
how matters are going, Lina,” she spitefully 
called. “Did you know that Clara was going 
to be your governess hereafter? It may be very 
pleasant to-day—for this is the beginning—but 
she’ll soon make you walk a chaik-line, and if 
you don’t get your lessons she’ll punish you, you 
may depend.” 

«Mabel! Mabel! How can you do so?” cried 





Clara, distressed beyond measure by her cousin’s 
malicious words. ‘ Were you in my place, I 
certainly would not pain you in this way. No, 
Lina,” she said, turning to her younger cousin, 
“you andI are good friends. I don’t think I 
shall ever need punish you.” 

“‘ Very good friends indeed !” repeated Mabel. 
**I wonder who it was started that row last 
night about Mr. Earnshaw’s card ? If it hadn’t 
been for the amiable Lina, there, nobody would 
ever have known how you brought him home. 
I owe you one for that, Miss Clara ! I never let 
anyone interfere with my beaux without paying 
them for it.” 

‘‘Then consider that you have already had 
your revenge and let us end this interview,” 
pleaded Clara. 

“No,” retorted the malicious Mabel. “I 
haven’t sufficiently admired the works of art 
which I see upon these stately walls.” 

She raised her glass to her eyes with the 
mock air of a connoisseur. 

“© Yonder is a fine bit of landscape,” she said, 
pointing to a little pencilling. “Is ita Claude 
or a Poussin? That marine sketch, I presume, 
is from the pencil of the immortal Turner. Ah! 
I see water colours also. How varied the talents 
of our faircousin seem tobe! These priceless 
pictures should not remain upon the walls of an 
attic chamber. They are worthy a place in the 
Academy of Design, at the very least, or in 
some private gallery where they may not be 
polluted by the gaze of the merely curious.” 

Clara sat still during this trying ordeal. As 
long as Mabel confined her ill-natured com- 
ments to herself and to her belongings she could 
bear them, but when she touched upon the sub- 
ject of her relations with Lina the heart of the 
poor girl fell with dismay; for it seemed to her 
too cruel that the little good she hoped to do 
should be so ruthlessly frustrated. 

By some bad prescience Mabel seemed to 
divine the thought which was in Clara’s mind, 
for, turning again to her sister, she exclaimed : 

“What a beautiful sight to see all the arts 
so cultivated! About us, on every side, are 
these lovely reproductions of nature, and before 
us we behold one of our own flesh and blood 
poring over a volume of gentle poesy. Whata 
lovely sight it is, indeed! A maiden, sweet, 
innocent and guileless, seeking to assuage her 
thirst for the picturesque and the beautiful at 
the fountain of—of—Mother Goose, is it not ? 
or perhaps I mistake the volume, and it may 
be Cock Robin.” 

Lina, who had borne these taunts with 
equanimity, had now, it seemed, exhausted her 
stock of patience; for her sister had scarcely 
finished ere the book which had so engrossed 
her went flying through the air at her sister’s 
head. 

Mabel saw the missile coming in time to 
dodge it, and the book went crashing against 
Clara's little mirror with such force as to shiver 
it to atoms. 

Instantly Mabel, white with rage, rose from 
her chair, and seizing her sister by the arm, 
dragged her to the door. 

“Stop her, Clara!” shrieked the child. “I 
don’t want to go! I won’t be put out! Icame 
first, and I shan’t go!” é 

Kicking, screaming, struggling, she vainly 
resisted the purpose of her angry sister. 

Clara interfered to beg in the little girl’s 
behalf, but Mabel heeded neither appeal nor 
remonstrance. She dragged the sorely-tried 
child into the hall, thrust her forth, and closed 
and locked the door. 

“ Mabel !” exclaimed Clara, when the former, 
pale and panting, turned back into the room, 
**you have been very much to blame. Lina was 
quiet and orderly until you came.” 

‘Silence !” cried Mabel, now turning her 
anger upon the unoffending Clara. “I will 
listen to none of your impertinence. Lina would 
never have dared throw that book if it had not 
been for your influence. It is lucky that it 
missed its mark, or you and she might possibly 
have had a murder to answer for. As it is, it 
seems that you are the only sufferer, for hence- 
forth you will be deprived of the pleasure of 
sporting before a mirror.” 
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*¢Mabel, I implore you to leave my room,” | 
said Clara, feeling no longer able to endure the | 
presence of her cousin, after the wretched scene | 
she had witnessed. | 

Lina’s cries resounded through the hall | 
outside the door, and the poor little governess, 
to whose lonely heart her pupil had already 
found the entrance, longedto be free to comfort 
her. 

“ Pray, Mabel, go back to your own room and 
leave me. You have really no right to intrude 
here.” 

«I tell you again,” was the taunting rejoinder 
“this is my father’s house, and I will not be 
kept out of any room in it by a penniless gover- 
ness! Besides, I came here on an errand and I 
have not yet discharged it.” 

“Then, pray name it at once,” replied Clara, 
ling that the very air she breathed was made 
stifling by her unkind cousin. 

Mabel re-arranged her dress, which had be- 
come rumpled by her struggle with Lina. She 
bound her handkerehief about her hand where 
her sister’s nails had broken the skin, and when 
she was at last ready, she said : 

«My errand here, Miss Clara Lorraine, is to 
tell you that I will allow no interference in my 
affairs from anyone, not even from my very 
accomplished cousin.” 

“I do not understand you,” said Clara, lan- 
cuidly, for so frequently had she been falsely 
accused of late that she had almost become in- 
different to such charges. 

“Tt is useless for you to prevaricate in the 
least,” replied Mabel. * Last night you may have 
thought that papa protected you from the conse- 
quences of your adventure with Mr. Earnshaw, 
but I assure you that what I refer to is quite a 
different matter.” 

Clara made no reply, and none was 
necessary, since her cousin seemed disposed to 
take her own course in arriving at the matter in 
hand. 

** Yesterday afternoon,” she imperiously 
resumed, “I had a note in my possession, 
given me by a gentleman whose name it is not 
necessary to mention. That note I deposited in 
my writing-desk last night. This morning it is 
gone. Ihave questioned all the servants and 
they deny having seen it. Neither mamma nor 
papa ever enter my room. Lina could mot have 
discovered it. You went to your room at an 
early hour last evening, and going there you 
passed the open door of my chamber. There- 
fore a4 

“Stop!” cried Clara, standing upright, and 
looking at her cousin with flashing eyes. 
“ Before you proceed let me warn you to thinka 
moment before you dare utter the words which 
are upon your tongue! I know nothing about 
your affairs, Mabel Lorraine, neither do they 
interest me in the least. I have other matters 
to think of more worthy the attention of a human 
being. Ifyou miss anything from your room 
look for it where you will, but never dare to 
come to me in search of it!” 

With the tread and the air of an empress 
Clara walked to the door and threw: it. open. 

“Now go!” she said. 

Mabel arose like one stupefied. Once before 
she had received a spirited reply from her 
cousin, but she never anticipated so bold a 
course as this. Without a word she quitted 
the room and Clara closed and locked the door 
behind her. 

The young girl’s spirit was too thoroughly 
aroused to be instantly quelled. She paced her 
room back and forth for some moments ere she 
could control herself sufficiently to sit down. 

To be accused of conspiring against.the peace 
of her uncle’s family, to be regarded as an in- 
truder, to be taunted with poverty, to be 
snubbed by servants, was galling enough, but 
to listen to the bare-faced c of dishonesty 
was too much, and the justly indignant Clara 
resolved that, come what would, she would | 
boldly throw such affronts back in the teeth of | 
those who made them. 

Gentle, timid, and shrinking by nature, there 
‘was that within her which the breath of asper- 
sion would fire into a flame of fury, and this faet 
Mabel Lorraine had thoroughly learned, as | 
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baffled and raging with mortified selfishness and 
pride, she returned to her chamber. Upon 
opening the door of that sanctuary she was sur- 
prised to find her mother and Lina waiting for 
her. 

Although it was late for every other member 
of the family, it was not the hour atwhich Mrs. 
Lorraine usually left her room, so her daughter 
regarded her visit with sudden alarm. 

Lina had dried her tears and a placid sense 
of coming vengeance rested upon her face. Mrs. 
Lorraine’s brow darkened visibly as her older 
daughter appeared. 

At first the turbulent young lady thought she 
was to be brought to account for her recent ex- 
pulsion of Lina from her governess’s Room, and 
accordingly she shot a vengeful glanee at the 
child; but her mother quickly turned her 
thoughts into another channel. She pointed to 
a seat, which Mabel obediently took. 

« Cécile tells me that you lost something last 
night or this morning,” she said, in a hard, cold 
tone. 

** Nothing of any consequence, mamma,” re- 
turned the young lady, indifferently. 

“T should call it an object of consequence if 
it were addressed to me,” and as she spoke Mrs. 
Lorraine drew forth a note from the pocket of 
her peignoir. 

«This, I think, is the article you lost.” 

Mabel, for an instant, lost countenance, but 
recovering herself, she assumed an innocent air, 
and said: 

“Tt may be so, mamma. Thearticle I missed 
was a line from Jessie Atwell, inviting me to 
lunch with her. I did not remember the hour 
she named, so was put out because I could not 
find her note.” 

‘*Mabel, no falsehoods to me!” cried Mrs. 
Lorraine, warningly. “ This note is one which 
Lina found on your writing desk, and which she 
brought to my room a moment ago. It is from 
Mr. Langton, and contains a proposal for a 
clandestine drive. This is in direct opposition 
to my express command, and I wish to know the 
reason of this disobedience.” 

Mabel grew pale and red by turns. Ordi- 
narily self-assured and insolent, there were 
times when she dared not face her mother’s dis- 
pleasure with coldness, and this occasion was 
one of them. She therefore prevaricated. 

* Really, mamma, I cannot help it if gentle- 
men address notes to me. I have not accepted 
the imvitation, and indeed had no intention of 
doing so without first consulting you.” 

‘* Dutiful child,” said Mrs. Lorraine, sarcasti- 
eally. ‘‘I wish you were always so obediently 
disposed. It would this morning, for mstance, 
have averted a most unpleasant duty.” 

Her mother’s, tone was such that Mabel was 
startled as to the meaning of her next words. 
She sent Lina from the room before she pro- 
ceeded : 

** Mabel,” she said, and her eyes sparkled 
with angry determination—“ Mabel Lorraine, 
you reckon witliout ‘your host, if you fancy that 
{ shall permit this thing to go on. ‘You en- 
courage Mr. Langton, notwithstanding my 
opposition, because you think I am so circum- 
stanced that I cannot openly declare my senti- 
ments, but there are other ways whereby I may 
secure your obedience. It is not necessary that 
I should particularise them. It is enough to 
tell you that should you persist in your present 
course you will ,have good jreason to regret of 
all the days of your life.. You think you know 
me, Mabel Lorraine,’ her mother eontinued, 
rising to her feet, with increased anger. ‘* You 
think you know me, but you donot; and I tell 
you that sooner than be defied and disobeyed: by 
any child of mine I would lay her dead at my 
feet!” 

Like an enraged pythoness she steod before 
her trembling daughter, strong, yet quiver- 
ing in every limb with scarce suppressed pas- 
sion. , 
“Yeas,” she repeated, “I would lay you dead 
at my feet, for I will be obeyed! So have a 
care how you flippantly flirt and encourage Mr. 
Langton in his scheming plans. JI shall not 
forbid him the house either, nor will I lay any 
injunctions upon you to ignore his acquaint- 


ance. I have said what I have to say. It is 
for you to remember it, for what I have threat- 
ened I will fulfil!” 

She_let.the.arm which she had raised towards 
her daughter during this denunciation fall to 
her side, and with the step and air of a Lady 
Macbeth she walked from. the room. 


(Po be Continued.) 








A CURIOUS COLLECTION OF QUAKER 
PRINTERS’ PROVERBS. 





«Never send an article for publication with- 
out giving the editor thy name, for thy name 
oftentimes secures publication to worthless 
articles. Thou shouldst not rap at the door of 
a printing-office’; for he that answereth the rap 
sneereth in his sleeve and loseth time. Neither 
do thou loaf about, nor knock down type, or the 
boys will love thee as'they do the’ shade trees, 
when thou Ieavest. Thou shouldst never read 
the copy on theprinter’s case or the sharp and 
hooked container thereof, or he may knock thee 
down. Never inquire of the editor for news, for 
behold it is his business to give it to thee with- 
out asking for it. It is not right that thou 
shouldst ask him whois the-author of an article, 
for it is his duty to keep such things unto him- 
self. When thou dost enter his office, take heed 
unto thyself that thon dost net look at what 
concerns thee not, for that is not meet in the 
sight of good breeding. Neither examine thou 
the proof-sheet, for it is not ready to meet thine 
eye that thou mayest understand. Thou 
shouldst not delude thyself with the thought 
that thou hast saved a few pence when thou 
hast secured a deadhead copy of his paper, for 
whilst the printer may smile and say it’s al} 
right, he’ll never forget thy meanness.” 
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HOPE FOR STAMMERERS. 





SramMerine-is caused by a disorder of that 
part of the brain which presides over speech, 
| though there is no defect in the tongue or 
organs of speech. A young man who’ stam- 
mered, knowing this, cured himself im a very 
simple way. “ With: each ‘troublesome word,” 
he explains, “especially with one beginning a 
sentence, I made some slight motion with the 
hand or foot, or even with a single finger, and I 
found that this plan enabled me to get the word 
out without stammering. In this procedure the 
attention is diverted fromthe effort to‘speak to 
the performance of the muscular action men- 
tioned, and hence’ the speech becomes more 
automatic than it is with the stammerers 
generally. And this is the whole system of 
eure. It consists in efforts to' render the speech 
automatic.” He occupied two years m curing 
himself. ; 





LSSON FROM A MONK. 





TueRE was once an old‘monk who was walk- 
ing through a forest with a little scholar 
by his side. The old man suddenly stopped 
and pointed to four plants:close at hand. The 
first was just beginning ‘te: peep above ‘the 

und ; the second had rooted itself pretty well 
into the earth; the. third’was a small shrub ; 
whilst the fourth and last’ was a full-sized tree. 
Then the old monk said to his young com- 
ion : {% 

Pall up the first.” 

The boy easily pulled it wp with his fingers. 

“Now pull up the second.” 

The youth obeyed, but not so easily. 

“ And the third?” 
 Butthe boy had to put.forth all his.strength 
and use both arms before he succeeded.in uproot- 
ing it. 
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“And now,” said the master, “try your hand 
apon the fourth.” 

_ But lo! the trumk of the tall tree (grasped in 
the arms of the youth) scarcely shook its 
Reaves ; and the little fellow found it impossible 
to tearits reots from the earth. Then the wise 
old monk explained to his scholar the meaning 
of the four trials. 

“This, my son, is just what happens withour 
passions. When they are young and weak,,one 
may, by a little watehfuiness over self, and the 
help of a little self-denial, easily tear them. up; 
but if we let. them cast their roats deep down 
into oursouls, then no human, power can uproot 
them, the all mighty hand of the Creator alone 
ean pluck them out. For this reason, my 
child, watch well over the first movements of 
your soul, and study, by acts of virtue, to keep 
your passions well in check.” 





RESPECTFUL UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 





THe matron in Westminster Abbey moves 
along corridors and over bones of the mighty 
departed in a state of badly suppressed dismay. 
Used to walking reverently around the grave of 
even the humblest mortality, tosee herself and 
brood actually treading upon the most majestic 
of tombs, is more to her than paganism. Ona 
second tour of the wbbey I was in the train of such 
a dame—a fairly read, intellectual lady, brim- 
ful of reverence, one who at home worships her 
minister, and pays regular respectful Sunday 
evening visits ta the local cemetery. She will 
never forget her jaunt through Westminster. 
Her running fire of horror came out in under- 
tones in this wise : 

«Anna, dear, you are standing right on Ben 
Johnson. James, my son, don’t straddle over 
Macaulay in that fashion. Mr. Jones, youought 
to be ashamed to step on poor Charles Dickens. 
Mercy on me, here I am walking across 
Dryden !’ 


The miserable woman sat square down on a, 


bench above the bones of the first Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and gave up trying to be even 
halfway respectful in a minister whose every 
passing stone isa slab covering somebody who 
once made the world wonder or tremble. 


——S—EEE es. 


SCIENCE, 


THE TREATMENT OF NEURALGIA. 


Aconire is an old remedy in neuralgia, which 
has, however, not altogether realised the 
expectations, which were, fermed of . its. value. 
The power which it often lacks has heen lately 
claimed for its alkaloid by Professor Gubler, 
who announced that aconitia is almost infallible 
in trigeminal neuralgia. This substance was 
long banished from the materia for internal: use, 
but it has. been employed. occasionally since: the 
discovery of a crystallised form, by Gréhaul and 
Duquesnel in 1871. Its value in neuralgia has 
lately been investigated by a committee on 
neurotics, of which Dr. E. C, Seguin is the 
chairman. The dose.of all.forms of aconitia. is 
about the same, the imitial dose being about 
half a milligramme (1-130) grain).twice or thrice 
a day. Gubler states that the dose of amor- 
phous aconitia; may be. gradually raised, to half 
a centigramme, but Duquesnel’s. preparation 
has to be given with greater caution. There 
are, however, differences. in, susceptibility, and 
some persons cannot bear a larger dose than 
1-200, of a grain; while one.case was met with 
in which 1-84 of a grain every three hours was 
tolerated. 

From a trial of the treatment in a series:of 
cases, the committee conclude that, on: the aver- 
age, distinct. physiological and therapeutical 
effects may be obtained by giving 1-100 of a 
‘grain three times a day. Of six. cases,of! severe 
trigeminal neuralgia, one, probably a reflex 





benefited. Three cases of epileptiform neuralgia 
were slightly or only temporarily relieved. 'I'wo 
cases were cured. One of these had existed 
for seven years, with an interruption of seven 
months, procured by resection of the affected 
nerve. The results thus afford.a partial support 
to M. Gubler’s assertion. 

The value of ammoniacal sulphate of copper 
in the treatment of the same affection has been 
asserted by M. Féréol in a recent communica- 
tion to the Académie de Médicine. He states 
that in cases in which every treatment has 
failed, even the administration of gelseminum 
and of aconitia, a cure or remakable relief may 
be obtained to the most severe symptoms by 
this drug. Among the examples he gaveof its 
use was the followings ‘Trifacial neuralgia of 
two months’ duration, withabsolute (?) insomnia, 
was unrelieved by the extraction of teeth, 
quinine, bromide,. acenitia, or tincture of gelse- 
minum, hypodermic: imjections of morphia, or 
arsenic. 

From the first day of the administration of 
the ammonia sulphate of eoepper there was a 
notable remission in the symptoms and  cessa- 
tion of theimsomnia. In one:case the dose was 
pushed to eight grains without amy other acci- 
dent than nausea. It has the drawback of 
occasioning a persistent metallic'taste in the 
mouth. Only one case of intolerance was met 
with; in thata grain anda half of sulphate of 
copper occasioned violent vomiting. 





POISONOUS. PROPERTIES OF 
LABURNUM. 


Tue laburnum (L. vulgare), a small ornay 


mental leguminous tree very common im our} 


gardens under the name of “ golden chain,” is 
quite a favourite with both young and old on 
account of its being an early bloomer, as well 
as because its flowers are very pretty. 

A writer calls attention to the fact that the 
seeds of this plant aet so violentiyas an emetic 
that they are justly deemed poisonous, but it 
seems very little known that all the parts of 


this tree—leaves, flower pods, andeven the bank, 


and roots—are highly dangerous and contain 
the cytisin discovered by Husemanm and Marne 
in 1864. 

A dose of 0:03 of a gramme injected under 
the skin is sufficient to cause the instantaneous 
death of a dog ora cat. Dr. Christison was the 
first who observed the fatal poisoning of a man 
by cytisin; and more than a hundred cases of 
poisoning by this alkaloid, of which the majority 
were fatal, have been recorded in medical litera- 
ture. Children particularly, who had eaten of 
the pods or seeds of laburnum (ten seeds.kill a 
child), but also adults who by mistake had 
taken flowers of this plant instead of false acacia 
to prepare a tea, were dangerously affected. 

The symptoms of this kind of poisoning are 
not at all characteristic, and unfortunately no 
antidote is as yet known for it. 





JAPANESE CemENntT.—Mix the best. powdered 
rice with a little cold water, then gradually. add 
boiling water until a proper consistence is 
acquired, being careful to keep it well stirred all 
the time; lastly, it must be boiled for one 
minute in a clean'saucepan. This glue is beau- 


tifully white and almost transparent, for which 


reason it is well adapted for “fancy paper work, 
which requires a strong and colourless cement. 





AT HIS OWN WEDDING. 





THERE is no more utterly iusignificant person 
in the world than.a man at his own wedding. 
However distinguished he may be elsewhere, ‘he 
is nobody there. The bride blots him out of 
notice.. The, bridesmaids overwhelm hinx Hven 
the groomsmen are of more importance, as. still 
catchable young men. But he is caught. He 


is only a regulation man, necessary to the cere- 
mony, as is the prayer-book. His/uninteresting 


neuralgia from a decayed tooth, was not at all | clothes are known beforehand. People-eome to 


see the bride; and the bride is, to most of the 
gazers, principally her wedding-dress—so much 
satin and silk and lace; so many pearls or dia- 
monds; gloves with such a number of buttons; 
and a train of this or that length. What the 
majority of the guests wish to see is, whether 
she sweeps this train attachment gracefully up 
the aisle; whether she wears her veil as she 
ought; how she carries her splendour, and 
whether she is pale or blushes. This is all. 
Of course, she must be miarried to somebody ; 
but if stay-at-homes make inquiries of the 
wedding-guests, eoncerning that somebody, the 
reply they generally receive is: “Ah, he was 
just like anyone else.” Or perhaps the reply 
is: ‘* He was perfectly horrid! Such an awk- 
ward creature! He steod right between me and 
the bride, so I couldn’t see her at all !” 








“HA&GGLING.” 





iy omfler'to avoid being cheated by Venetian 
merchants, the y who goes shopping in 
Venice must undexgtand her*business. She must 
be prepared for encounters which are almost 
hostile. Having found the object sought, she 
demands the price: ‘The eper names a 
sum from one-third moze*texdouble the value of 
the article. The customer starts back with 2 
curious sort of shriek, ime of horror and 
contempt, and then offers less than half the 
sum demanded: The same howl) of indignation 
is then repeated! by the shapireeper, only an 
octave lower. He protests “that the amount 
asked is in reality:too low; that from anxiety to 

lease the signora he had mentioned his very 
owest rate.” 

The purchaser then offers: half of the first 
required sum. Amother howl.of derision from 
the shopkeeper, who; however; drops perhaps a 
fourth of his price.. The customer takes up her 

and departs: Omeeontiside she calls out 
a slight advance om her offer. The proprietor 
invites her to enter’ agaim,.amil proposes a com- 
promise; but the customer mepeats her ulti- 
matum. Theshopkeeper dedlawes that: “at such 
ruinous rates he might aswelliclose his shop.’” 
The lady loses patiemges am@ quits this time 
without looking back. After she is some paces 
from the door fixe shopkeeper sends a small 
boy, kept for the purpose, after her, or calls 
himself from the door: “The signora can have 
it this time,” he says, sadly, “‘ but he will never 
sell again socheap.” He folds it up with a grace- 
ful flourish, saying, with a courteous bow, that 
he is her servants 








Ir is now. calculated that the Turkish war 
cost, Russia £150,000,000 sterling, and the loss 
of 200,000 men. 

Tue Horse Guards. are about to.issue orders 
for the men of the Army Reserve to be called 
out early next year for training. 

“News rok THE British Farmer.—The 
steamer “ Great Eastern,” which has long been 
lying at Milford Haven, is to be fitted up with 
new boilers and machinery at acost of £100,000 
asa cattle ship. Itis estimated that she can 
carry 22,000 head ‘of cattle and 36,000 sheep. 
She is to trade between London and Texas. 

Tue death of a healthy man has been attri- 
buted by the doctors to narcotic poison, arising 
from freely eating of lettuce, which is known to 
contain opium. The deceased was sixty-nine 
years of age; and one of the medical witnesses 
said' that a very small dose of nareotic would 
affect an elderly person. 

A Lirerary Hixt.—Wecommend the follow- 
ing paragraph to the notice of young writers: A 
young newspaper reporter penned a paragraph 
on asnowfall‘as follows: “The angels rustled 
their wings ‘at an ‘our when Aurora - goes forth 
to fulfil her mission, and the earth was ‘covered 
“with a fleeecy mantle of white.” He thought it 
very nice, but the unimaginative editor quietly 
dropped it into:the waste-basket, and wrote in 





{place of it :--‘ Snow fell this morning.” 
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[PARTING WORDS.] 


THE MISTAKEN 


—_——_——_——_. 


POET. 


Srzpuen Darty! Of all names in the world, 
the last he would have chosen for himself. 
Why had it not been Augustus, or Alfonso, or 
Gerald, or anything but whatit was? Stephen 
Daily, indeed! 

That sounded well enough for a common 
country clodhopper; but for a poet with the 
whitest of hands, the loftiest and palest of 
brows, and dark, melancholy eyes, it was incon- 
gruous. He could not believe that the rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet. 

Stephen was the youngest of a large family 
ef sons. His father and brothers were all sun- 
browned, sturdy farmers, and his mother 
thorough farmer’s wife. . 

But Stephen detested farm labour. He scorned 
to roughen his hands at the plough, or soil 
them with damp earth. He enjoyed the balmy 
air and sunny sky of spring, and rejoiced to see 
the green things springing into life, often eulo- 
gising them in poem and song; yet he loved 
not to rend the soft, fertile soil with sharp in- 
struments, such as ploughs, and sow seeds 
therein. Neither had he a predilection for dis- 
turbing the grasses and weeds which. grew 
with such beautiful luxuriance among the cab- 
bages. 

Some people, who were very thrifty and 
energetic themselves, called him lazy; and 





practical farmer lads said he was sentimental, 
though the lasses looked upon him with partial 
eyes. Even his brothers shrugged their broad 
shoulders when he replied to their remonstrances 
in verse. 

His mother was the only one of the family 
who seemed proud of Stephen’s scholastic 


abilities, and even she only said that ‘‘ Steve} had 


was an uncommon lad, and mighty likely at 
books.” 

Mr. Daily, however, was more practical, and 
declared he could see no sense in that eternal 
rhyming. He often advised Stephen to settle 
down to steady work, make himself a home as 
his brothers were doing, and then select a 
sensible wife to share it. 

Now this wayward youth had dreams of some- 
time becoming a great poet, or at least gaining 
some distinction in the literary world; so his 
father’s advice was thrown away, so far, at 
least, as the labour was concerned, though he 
had already selected a maiden in the vicinity to 
share his future lot, and bask in the sunshine 
of his fame when it arrived. 

This maiden was not at all his ideal of female 
loveliness, and her name was Jane Ray, 
though he ignored the Jane entirely, and 
softened the Mary in May. 

Stephen’s dreams and poems were about a 
slender, fairy-like creature, with pallid golden 
hair, and eyes of heaven’s own blue. Her 
hands were white, and blue-veined as her 
temples, and in her face was no high, vulgar 
colour—nothing but the crimson of her lips, 


and the faint, flitting pink which should creep 
into her cheeks at his approach. 

Mary Jane did not resemble this ideal in any 
one particular. Her form, though well propor- 
tioned and rounded, was anything but fairy-like, 
while her hair—which nothing but hot irons 
would induce to curl—was very dark, and her 
eyes black. Her hands, though moderately 
small and well shaped, were browned and 
roughened by exposurey while her complexion, 
beside the healthy colour in her cheeks, was 
sometimes heightened to flaming red, from the 
frill at her throat to the roots of her hair, by 
too near proximity to the cook stove. Mary 
was a country girl and knew how to work, 
beside being an orphan, and dependent on rela- 
tives who were none of the most considerate 
towards her. 

But whatever were her personal defects 
Stephen was very fond of her, and considered 
her really handsome. Indeed, after standing at 
the gate with her one moonlight evening, and 
noticing the dusky splendour of her eyes, he 
even changed his ideal’s eyes to something 
luminous and dark, to correspond with hers. 

He often read his ms to her, and always 
found an appreciative listener. Mary was very 
proud of her lover’s accomplishments, as well 
as of his—what she considered—handsome per- 
son and high-bred air. Still she could not help 
feeling troubled over his dislike for common- 
place surroundings and work, and often tried to 
convince him how much better it would be to 
secure a home, and spend his time at something 
peel than to write poetry and have tender 

nds. 

But on these occasions Stephen became very 
dignified, or reproached her with not appreciat- 
ing his genius, which was to win fame for them 
both in time; so May let him pursue his own 
course. Thiscourse led to a separation between 
them. 

“ May,” he said one evening, dismounting 
from his horse, and leaning towards her over 
the gate, “ I’m going away.” 

She looked at him with parted lips, but did 
not speak. 

«Yes, May, I am going to begin in earnest to 
carve my way to fame and fortune with my pen. 
I shall go to the city of M—— first, and make 
my start. They all tell me I am foolish—a 
romantic country boy—but that makes no differ- 
ence with me. I suppose you will think the 
same, but-—” 

“No, no, Steve, how could you think so? 
But indeed, indeed, I don’t want you to go.” 

She clasped his hand. 

“Ts it because you love me, May, or beeause 
you think I will not succeed?” 

“ Both,” she answered, trembling as he let 
go her hand, and stood upright. ‘“ You know I 
love you and want you with me always, but I do 
so fear you will fail.” 
~ I see you have no confidence in me—never 


« Yes, yes, Steve, I have, if you will only give 


up this nonsense, and 
There, she had called his poetry and his 
et scheme nonsense. He raised his head 
haughtily. 

“Enough! I must go out to my life-work 
among strangers without a word of encourage- 
ment even from you. Good-bye !”’ 

He leaped into his saddle, but she sprang out- 
side the gate and to his horse’s head before he 
could start. 

You shall not Ieave me this way. I will 
encourage you if you are determined to makea , 
poet of yourself.” 

a poet is born, not made,” said Stephen, 
coldly. 

“ Well, then, if you are determined to pursue 
this course, tell me your plans that I may 
enter into them and give you the sympathy and 
encouragement you want.” 

“No, no, May, it is better as it is,” he said, 
more gently. “Let me go, and I will come 
back when I can look you all in the face and 
say I have not failed.” 

e stooped and kissed her, and then rode 





away in the gathering gloom. 
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He had fully determined on this step. He was 
resolved to take up his abode in a large city 
where his genius could have full sway. He meant 
to carry his productions with his own hands to 
those mysterious beings, the publishers, and see 
with his own eyes those awe-inspiring critics 
who consigned his most eloquent effusions to 
the oblivion of the waste basket, and so altered 
and mutilated what was accepted that he hardly 
recognised them as his own pieces. 

He would beard these creatures in their den, 
and if it so fell out that he could receive pay for 
his efforts, he felt that he would be fairly on the 
road to fortune. 

The consequence of all these resolutions was 
that a third-rate boarding-house in a retired 
street received a new inmate, who was reported 
to be a poet. 

The lady boarders of this establishment were 
greatly prepossessed in the poet’s favour, and 
ogled him desperately until he found himself 
very popular among them, and was obliged to 
read his poems to them amid “‘oh’s” and “ah’s” 
of delight. 

But none of these ladies resembled his ideal, 
before spoken of, in the least. True, there was 
one young lady with very light hair and blue 
eyes, but her nose was a desperate case of snub, 
and she was far too plump for a well-regulated 
angel. 

True to his determination, Stephen visited a 
great many editors in the city, with neatly rolled 
manuscripts in his trembling hands, but was 
rather disappointed to find those wonderful 
creatures neither mysterious nor awe-inspir- 


ing. 

‘At least, he found them very matter-of-fact 
on the subject of poetry. No one wanted poems 
for very moderate remuneration. Some were 
willing to pay for meritorious articles in prose, 
but Stephen feared his abilities did not lie in 
that direction. 

He began to grow weary of the inevitable 
refusal of his articles, and as his funds dwindled 
away his courage sank, and his confidence in his 
genius began to wane. Sometimes the thought 
would protrude itself that he was what they had 
said, a romantic country boy, and had stepped 
out of his station. 

But he put away this thought, and wrote on 
with unabating fervour. 

Sometimes he would walk the floor and smite 
his forehead tragically, and, on one of these 
occasions, being struck with his theatrical atti- 
tude, of which he had but an imperfect glimpse 
in the cracked mirror, the idea flashed across 
his brain to write a play. 

He set about the task immediately, and 
worked early and late until it was finished. You 
may be sure his golden-haired ideal was worked 
into a preminent place, and when he read it over 
again and again, trembling with joy and pride, 
he felt that his fortunes were brightening. 

The next thing was to find someone who 
would buy it, and from that hour a young man 
with dark, melancholy eyes and face of interest- 
ing pallor, might have been seen haunting 
various theatres at untimely hours, and inquir- 
ing for managers in all sorts of out-of-the-way 
places. 

At first he was hopeful, and produced his 
manuscript with much assurance to be examined, 
but here again he was disappointed. The cold- 
blooded managers were determined to spoil it 
by cutting out acts and changing scenes, or 
refused entirely to examine it, professing to be 
already over-stocked with amateur plays. So our 
author began once more to be discouraged. 

He had lived in the city a long while now 
without making any headway in his plan. His 
poems were not at all lucrative, and the only 
fame that had yet enveloped him was that 
accorded him by the ladies of the boarding- 
house. Heseldom communicated with the folks 
at home, but when he did ‘he never wrote 
despondently. 

Despite his numerous ey ore how- 
ever, Stephen still relied on his play, and one 
lucky day success crowned his efforts. He hap- 
pened to enter a theatre he had not yet visited, 
and immediately waylaid the manager, who 
was very smooth about the head and face, and 





wore last night’s powder in his eyebrows. The 
manager took his manuscript and promised to 
peruse it at his first leisure moment. 

His first leisure moment seemed a great while 
coming, but finally, after a great many useless 
calls, our amateur Shakespeare found his play 
had been examined and accepted. He blushed 
all over with joy, and could hardly refrain from 
embracing the manager. 

That gentleman promised him his piece should 
appear on the stage in a short time, and sure 
enough, it was not long before Stephen beheld 
through the grateful mist in his eyes the name 
of his play printed on huge posters and small 
handbills, with loud encomiums on its merit, 
and many paragraphs bidding everyone come 
and see the great play. 

Stephen studied the caste of characters 
diligently, and found that his heroine was to be 
represented by one Mdlle. Eugenie Fontelle. He 
fell in love at once with this young lady’s name, 
and shrouded her in a poetical cloud of mystery. 
He was all impatience for the time to come 
when he should see her. 

When the long anticipated night arrived, he 
repaired to the theatrical establishment long 
before the first note had been struck by the 
orchestra. His heart was full of misgivings, for 
he felt that his future career depended on the 
success of his play, and that the success of his 
play depended on the extent of the audience. 
His eyes were bent alternately upon the doors, 
and that mysterious, inscrutable curtain which 
concealed what was of so much interest to him. 

His heart went out in gratitude toward every 
new arrival, and when at last the curtain went 
up on his first scene, he felt that he was blest with 
a moderately large audience. As he watched 
the progress of the play he felt as though he 
was in a happy dream, and glanced covertly at 
his nearest neighbours to see what impression 
was made on them, wondering what they would 
think if they knew the pale, commonplace young 
man beside them was the author of the enter- 
tainment. 

He watched every movement on the stage, 
fuming at every interruption which caused any 
one to look around and thus lose a word of what 
was already graven on his memory, and silently 
anathematising any weak actor who did not do 
justice to his part. 

But when Eugenie Fontelle, his heroine, his 
ideal, made her appearance, he leaned forward 
with his lips apart and glowing cheeks. Here, 
indeed, was his ideal. As she stood there in her 
soft, flowing robes, her pearly, rounded arms 
revealed, and her long, pale, gold-tinted hair 
floating about her, he thought she could not be 
of earth. 

Here were the full red lips, the pencilled eye- 
brows, the white, blue-veined temples (some the 
whiter for powder perhaps), but with cheeks 
guiltless of rouge or any colour whatever, except 
the faint glow which burned through the powder 
at the first words she uttered, showing her, 
even to Stephen’s inexperienced ear, to be no 
novice. 

But whatever were her mistakes in attitu- 
dinising or pitching her voice, Stephen was 
enthralled. Even her eyes were exactly to his 
taste—luminous and dark as midnight, albeit 
her hair was so fair. He wasted no more glances 
on his neighbours, nor speculated on what they 
would think of him as an author. 

He cared not who saw the play or how it was 
acted. Hiseyes and ears and thoughts were all 
for Eugenie, the ethereal creature who floated 
about before him, seeming to belong to another 
world—a world all light, music, love, romance, 
and everything delightful, which seemed to 
have dawned upon him with the opening of 
the curtain, soon to be closed by the same 
agency. 

He scarcely thought of the handsome hero he 
had so much admired before, except to get very 
angry with him for putting his arm around 
Eugenie in such good earnest. Indeed he be- 
came quite savage when she fainted in his arms 
and he kissed her, and was furious with himself 
for not having made the heavy villain shoot him 
on the spot. But it could not be helped now, so 
he was obliged to bear it. 





How short his play seemed to have grown. 
Nothing had been left out, and yet what had 
cost him hours of hard labour melted away on 
the tongues of the actors in a very short space 
of time, and he seemed to have only had a 
glimpse of Eugenie when she vanished no more 
to return. 

He did not think now cf the success of his 
play, and scarcely heeded the remarks made 
until, making his way downstairs, he heard three 
young men talking as follows: 

‘This Mile. Fontelle is a new star, isn’t she ? 
I have never seen her before.” 

‘Not a very brilliant star, I should say,” 
sneered another. “I have noticed her before, 
but she only took minor parts. She would do 
well to keep to them, I think.” 

« Why, now, do you know I think she does 
exceedingly well,” said another. ‘There is an 
unaffected grace in her style of delivery which 
is quite charming. Refreshes one, you know, 
after hearing Madame Selloy scream, and Miss 
Blamby squeak.” 

With the utterance of these words the trio 
passed out of hearing, and Stephen pursued his 
way very indignant that such fops should have 
the privilege of conversing so freely about 
this beautiful creature he hardly dared think 
about. 

He felt now that he was really in love with a 
being who seemed only a creation of his fancy, 
called from the realms of poetry into reality, 
and yet hardly real. Her likeness to his ideal 
was perfect, and he felt that he was hopelessly 
infatuated with her. It was not a steady fond- 
ness, such as he felt for May. 

But oh! such a pang shot through his heart 
at the thought of May—poor, lonely May, 
drudging her life away in that dreary country 
home, with not even a selfish lover to cheer her 
now, and watching and waiting, perhaps, for a 
letter from him. : 

He turned quite pale with remorse, and re- 
solved to write to her at the earliest opportunity. 
He felt a great affection for her, but then she 
was not like this angelic being at the L—— 
theatre. And as his thoughts reverted to her 
once more, Mary Jane sank into the back- 
ground. 

A great desire to see her out of the glare of 
the footlights took possession of him; so he 
began to haunt the side entrance from which 
she issued each evening after the performance. 
He felt sure he could recognise her among a 
thousand at first, but after standing through 
two or three long, damp evenings at the door, 
and seeing no one among all the chattering, 
laughing females who came forth who resembled 
her at all, he reluctantly admitted that he was 
mistaken. 

One evening, however, his attention was at- 
tracted bya female, closely muffled, who hurried 
to her carriage escorted by the manager him- 
self. He instantly concluded that this was she, 
and watched every evening for her with grow- 
ing interest, mancwuvring in all sorts of ways 
to see her face or hear her voice. But it was 
all in vain, for she was always veiled, and never 
loitered a moment. His infatuation only 
deepened at the air of modesty and mystery 
surrounding her, and he redoubled his efforts. 
He waited some time for her to drop her hand- 
kerchief, or some little feminine article, that he 
might restore it, and thus have an excuse for 
addressing her; but her handkerchief was 
not the least bit romantic, and clung to her 
pocket or her muff with a pertinacity quite 
maddening to Stephen’s impatient soul. 

At last a’brilliant idea struck him. It was as 
he leaned against a lamp-post, waiting as usual 
for his divinity to appear. It was almost time 
for her. He tore a leaf from his note-book and 
hastily scribbled upon it as follows: 


«“ Mue. Evernre Fonrenue,—Dear Lady, a 
sincere admirer wishes to call upon you, at your 
lodgings. He has long desired the happiness of 
making your acquaintance, and will be over- 
whelmed with gratitude if you will allow him 
the privilege of calling. He will be at your 
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catriage door any evening you choose to accord 
him permission. 
« Ever your devoted slave, 
“S. Day.” 


He folded this in his own handkerchief, and 
just as she entered her carriage interposed 
with : 

“ Pardon me—you have lost your handker- 
chief.” 

He held his toward her, with the note folded 
inside, and she took itin all good faith with a 
murmured “ Thank you.” Then the door was 
shut with a bang, and the vehicle whirled away. 

Stephen went home, trembling with mingled 
apprehension and hope for the fate of his note 
and his handkerchief. His conscience was per- 
fectly at ease om the score of his ruse, and..on 
the following evening he waited without a 
thought for anyone but her, and pressed close 
to the door of the conveyance as she entered, 
looking at her anxiously. She scrutinised. him 
through her veil, and then, extending one gloved 
hand, dropped a note in his. 

Stephen bowed and almost ran home. The 
note was fairly written and contained these 
words: 


“Mote. Fonre.i® will be happy to receive 
Mr. Daily at her lodgings, No. 104, Williams 
Street, to-morrow, any time between the hours 
of three and five.” 


Stephen could not wait longer than three, but 
tang the bell of Nc. 104 promptly at that hour, 
and sent up his card to Mdlle. Fontelle. He 
was shown into the public receiving parlour, 
which seemed perfectly guiltless of ever having 
ceceived anyone before, where he waited in great 
trepidation until he heard the door open, and 
someone entered. Then he turned from the 
window to look at Eugenie. 

He fell back a pace aghast, and looked again. 
Then his hand sought his brow. Before him 
stood Mary Jane Ray, her dress dark and be- 
coming, a knot of cardinal silk at her white 
throat, her dark, glossy hair rolled & la mode, 
and her dark eyes full of—what was it? Love, 
reproach or merriment ? 

Yes, it was May—poor, dark-eyed, lonely 
May, from whom he had parted in anger, his 
own ever tender, ever loving May, whom he 
had left far out in the dreary country in cold 
neglect, villain that he was. 

As he thought this, a tide of remorseful 
tenderness swept over him, and he took an im- 
petuous step forward, attempting to clasp her 
inhisarms. But she put out one hand, once 
so brown and rough, now so soft and white, and 
kept him away. 

“Stephen Daily,” she said, and even her 
voice seemed changed, “think of Eugenie Fon- 
telle.” 

Stephen fell back a pace and turned pale. 
True, think of Eugenie—think of his golden- 
haired ideal whom he had come to see. No, he 
would not think of her! What was that white- 
faced, pale-haired creature, who seemed only a 
part of his imagination to May, whom he had 
always known—his May, with her warm, glow- 
ing cheeks, her glossy braids and black, search- 
ing eyes? Ah, no! be would never more think 
of the other. He stretched out his arms toward 
her, and said, in a trembling voice : 

“May, May, forgive me! I have been base, 
but I love you! I do not care now for Mdile. 
Fontelle! I love only you. I am wretched. 
Forgive me!” 

He was very sincere, and looked at her with 
imploring eyes. 

“* Steve !” she cried, “I am so glad you love 
me, instead of my theatrical character. I am 
Eugenie, dearest, but so happy that you love me 
for myself ;” and she threw her arms about his 
neck, ‘while Stephen, understanding nothing 
except that May was embracing him, folded his 
— about her, and begged her again to forgive 

im. 

Then they. seated themselves on.a sofa in a 

sition highly satisfactory to*both, viz: he with 

is arms about her, and she with her’ hands 





folded om his shoulder, and her cheek resting on 
them. Then she began her story. 

“« You see I was'so lonely after you went away, 
and oh, so miserable to think that you were 
angry, and would not even write to me——” 

Here Stephen occasioned a slight interruption 
by kissing her very remorsefully, and pressing 
her closer, after which she proceeded. 

« And then I was obliged to work very: hard, 
with no one to encourage me, and no friends to 
whom I could fly for love or protection——” 

Here there was another interruption, and a 
rueful sigh. 

« And so—and so,” continued May, somewhat 
at random, “I was becoming quite desperate 
when Mr.. N » who was down in the 
country on business, came to aunt’s, and we 
found that we were related—uncle and niece, in 
fact. I liked him very much, and he proposed 
that I should return to the city with him, and 
join his theatrical company, instead of remain- 
ing a servant at aunt’s. Well, I considered this 
offer, and thinking probably that I would meet 
you here, or be near you, at least, (another 
interruption) I consented, and came here with 
him. T studied very hard that I might be able 
to repay uncle for his kindness. When your 
play came I was delighted, for I felt sure it 
would lead to our reunion. I begged uncle to 
allow me to play the part of heroine, for in her 
I recognised your ideal woman, and I wished to 





‘be like what you admired, if only for an 
| hour.” 


“Darling, you are all I could wish,” said 
Stephen. 

“TI thought you would recognise me,” she 
continued, “but what with powder, gaslight, 
costume and wig——” 

“Oh! then it was a wig, was it?” cried 
Stephen, amazed. 

“Why, yes,” replied May, langhing; “did 
you think my hair had changed its hue to 
accommodate me ?”” 

“Well, no,” said her lover, rather sheepishly ; 
* but it looked so natural, or rather you looked 
so unnatural, that I can hardly realise that it 
was you.” 

May’s face became overcast in a moment, and 
looking straight into his eyes, she asked : 

“Stephen, are you sure—sure you love me 
as I am, or would you prefer a Mdlle. Fon- 
telle ?” 


** No, May, I am suddenly awakened from my 
dream of yellow-haired maidens as well as of 
greatness. I shall begin in earnest to grapple 
with the realities of life, and leave these vagaries 
of my fancy for something substantial. For 
once I will be brave, and face ail the ridicule or 
censure that may meet me by going back to my 
proper sphere, and taking my father’s advice. 
Then, if there is anything of worth in me, I 
shall bring it forth by honest labour. Will you 
help me to do this, my own little wife ?” 

“Oh, Steve, Steve,” she cried, sobbing from 
very gladness, “‘I have had so many misgivings 
and harassing doubts about you. But now it 
has all come right, and I am happy.” 

“Then so am I,” said Stephen; and he 
pressed her to his bosom in a long embrace. 





FACETIZ. 





THE PENALTY OF FAME. 


FasHIONSELE Beauty (whose portraits are to 
be seen in several shop windows): ‘My dear, 
whatever do you think? This morning I got’ 
a letter from a theatrical agent man in the 
Waterloo Road writing to me just as though I 
were a public character, and asking if I were 
open to an engagement at a music-hall for a 
‘turn,’ as he calls it, and what my lowest 
terms would. be!’ —dJudy 


POLITE REVIVAL. 


Papa: “You have worded this invitation to 
the De Courcys very oddly, Olivia. What does 


it mean ? 
Onrvia: “ Well. dear, I see by Wedgewood’s 





‘Etymology’ that’we have vulgarised many 
words by dropping the initial C. He instances 
‘Lunch,’ so T ‘have’ quite properly written 
— ‘Will you elunch with us on Tuesday? 
Cluncheon at one.’ ” —Funny Folks. 

; A VENETIAN CARVING. 

*ARRY (struggling with ancient fowl at Vene- 
tian. Restaurant): “When I was a kid they 
used to say there wasonly one ’enin Wenice, 
and blest if I-den*t believeias thie is the werry 
bird.” Funny Folks. 

Tut Most to be Got by Invading Zululand— 
A military crawl. —Punch. 

A “SUIT’’-ABLE AND “SMART REPLY. 

Youne Vicar (facetiousiy): “ Well, John, 
how smart you are this morning. Who gave 
you the new clothes?” 

Joan (laughing): **’Ess, sir, the same as. 
gave you yourn—the parish, sir.” 

(Vicar retires somewhat discomfited. 

—~Funny Folks. 
TOO BAD. 


Ir is rumoured that in consequence of his 
continuous bad luck Lord Chelmsford rode out 
to battle on a hors(e) de combat, —Judy. 


BIRDIE. 


A LITTLE canary flew into a rage, 
And stamped his foot on'the floor of his 
cage, 
SINGING : 


«« Let'me out! 

I want to fly about ; 

It’s very wrong, you know, 
To keep me pent up so; 

My prison’s small and narrow, 
Its bars are strong and thick, 

I wish I were a sparrow—” 
Poor little dick ! 


Then, madly forward whirring, 
He banged his little head, 
And when tbe house was stirring 
They found him, it is said. 
Defunct as any herring 
And as a door-nail dead. 
‘WHAT INDEED. 
Anwist (to.Chelsea Iandlady): “ Yes, I like 
the room ve well, but it. is absolutely 
necessary that I should have a north light.” 
Oup Lapy IN CnHarce: “Bless the man, 
then what’s the use of coming up West if you 
want that ? —Judy. 


—Judy. 


BEARDING THE LION. 

(Snogs, the Lion Comique of the Music Halls, 
has made himself unendurably offensive by his 
vulgar familiarity.) 

Lion Comique: “Dunno me? Well, you 
ought to. My name’s in the papers often 
enough.” 

Ineiratep Swett: “I daresay. 
seldom, if ever, read the police reports !” 

—Funny Folks. 
A WARM CORNER. 


Sracrepoor Kererper (to youthful admirer): 
Will I give'the bouquet to Miss Montmorency ? 
Well ””—pointing to a gentleman standing by— 
“this is herhusband. P’rbaps he'll take it for 


you.” 
(Youthful admirer does not laugh.) —Judy. 
AT BULLONG, 

PATERFAMILIAS (who will do the :parleyvooing 
himself instead of leaving it to'his daughters) : 
« Oh—er—j’ai bezwang d’oon bootail de—de— 
de-—— Here, you girls,'what’s the French for 
Eau-de-Cologne ?” —Punch. 

APPEARANCES: 

HarrpRessse: “ Tremendious ’ed of. ’air, sir. 
Better let me cut the ’ole of it hort.” 

Eminent VIoLInist ;,{‘ Why?” , 

HargpresszEe : “ Well; you'll exeuse my sayin’ 
so, but it makes you look like one of them fddlir 
chaps, you know.” ——Punch,.; 

HAD ‘HIM THERE. 

Priest: © You drunken sét! 


But I 


The very beast? 
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of the field give you a lesson. They leave: off 
when they have quenched their thirst.” 
Pappy: * Yes, yer riv’rence. But where did 
the bastes iver come acrass a strhame 0’ 
whiskey ?’” —Punch. 
THE. UPPER CIRCLES. 


Mrs. Smirx (who has got an order for the, 


play, to the boxkeeper) : “ Which are the pre- 
served seats ?” 
(She meant. to say reserved seats, of course.) 
—JFudy. 
JUST IN TIME. 
Constant TRAVELLER: “ Hullo, Johnsor! 
ou here? Have you left the *Great Mnudley 
eods Yard.’?” 
RetrreD SHuNTER: “ Yes, sir. There were 
ten of us when I joined eight years ago; so, as 
the others were all smashed, I thought it was 


about time for me to leave !’” —Punch. 
ARTISTIC AMENITIES, 
Brttramy Brown (pietor ignotus) om a 


icture by Rigby Robinson: “Quite a poem! 
istinetly precious, blessed, subtile, significant, 
and supreme!’ 

JoRDAN Jones (to whom a picture by R. 
Robinson is as a red rag to a bull, as. B, B. 
knows: “ Why, hang it, man, the drawing’s 
vile, the eolour beastly, the composition idiotic, 
and the subject. absurd ?” 

B. B.: “Ah, all works of the highest genius 
have faults of that description !’’ 

J. J.: “ Havethey? I’m glad to hear it, then, 
for there’s a chance for you, old man!” 

—Punch. 
PLAYING THE MONKEY. 


A Prrysictan a few days ago was overhauling 
an electrical machine, and, after putting it in 
order, turned the crank to test it. His little 
daughter offered to help, so he told her to'turn 
and he would hold the handles. The child did 
her part well; the current of electricity was so 
strong that the doctor’s hands shook as though 
he had an attack of the ague. The next day the 
little girl asked her father to let her “ play the 
hand-organ again.” 

**Hand-organ ?” said the doctor, in an inquir- 
ing tone of voice, “ I didn’t know that you ever 
played a hand-organ.” 

“ Oh, yes, I did, yesterday, yon know, when 
I played and you was the monkey.” 


A POPULAR WALTZ, 


An amusing reply was given by a girl who, 
while ata ball, strayed away fromthe ball-room. 
Her mother subsequently discovered her in a 
remote nook with a gentleman, who had his arm 
around her waist, while she rested the tips of 
her pretty little fingers on his manly 
shoulder. 

** Daughter, what’s all this ?” exclaimed the 
irate mamma. 

The daughter looked up calmly, and 
replied : 

“Mamma, allow me to introduce Captain 
X—— toyou. I had mised him a dance, 
but I was so tired that I couldn’t keep my word, 
and I’m just giving him a sitting-still waltz 
instead.” 

A ROMANCE: ‘ 


Ir was night. The sable goddess. stretch 
her leaden sceptre over the silent, slumbering 
world, and they were stillswinging on the old 
front gate. He had placed his arm around her 
graceful waist, and drew her closer to his 
throbbing breast to protect her from the falling 
dews of heaven. Her head was resting on his 
strong, manly shoulders, and the love-light was 
shining in her lustrous eyes as bright as the 
head-light of a locomotive. He looked her 
earnestly in the eyes, and passionately mur- 
mured : “Jemima, is your folks had a mess of 
spring peas yet ?” 

PUNISHMENT APTER DEATH. 

Mr. Jomw Futzer saw a dog worrying and 
killing the sheep of an Irish neighbour, Mr, 
Dooley, the ether. day. He snatched up an ald 
Queen’s Arm musket.of his, and shot the. dog; 
and with a huge glub hegar to pound it. 





«©Why do you do that? The dogis dead!” 
said Mr. Fuller: 

“ Little do I care for that, sir ?”’ said he. “I'll 
show the baste there’s a punishment after 
death”. * 


STATISTICS. 





Exports or Coat.—A return moved for by 
Mr. Vivian gives some statistics relating to the 
coal, exports for the past year, and shows, what 
marked differences exist:in the declared value of 
the coal exported from various ports. It 
appears from this return that the average prices 
of the coal exported from the northern coal- 
fields were from Neweastle 8s. 7d. per tom; 
from Sunderland, 83. 4d. per ton; and from 
Hartlepool, 8s. 11d. per ton. From Glasgow, 
9s. 2d. per ton; and from Leigh, 10s. 103d. per 
ton. From the Welsh and south-western coal- 
fields there were greater differences in the price; 
at Cardiff it was 9s. 9%d.; at. Swansea, 8s. 54d.; 
and at Newport, 9s. 1jd. per ton; while at 
Bristol it was 12s. 4d. per ton, and at:Gloucester, 
whence there was a small. export, it was 16s. 9jd. 
per ton. 








WHEN NEXT I CALL. 





Tver just dropped in to have a chat ; 
In fact, ’tis but a morning call, 

So never mention trade is flat, 
That cash and stocks can rise and 


all. 
Leave all that. to the busy throng, 
To whom grasping money’s all-in-all, 
And as my stay cannot be long, 
Converse of that when next I call. 


You’ve heard our country’s growing 
old, 
That iron’s superseded wood, 
She’s not so feeble, I am told 
As some would have it understood. 
Well then, our ironclads, you know, 
Must take the place of wooden walls, 
The pluck our sailors ever show 
Will still be there when honour 
calls. 


Our soldiers, too, they say are not 
The very thing they ought to be; 
We’ve always found them on the spot 
When wanted, on the land or sea. 

I daresay they will make a show, 
Back’d up by volunteers a few, 

Enough to cause our foes to grow 
When facing them exceeding blue. 


But anyway, we’ll rest at ease, 

No fear old England’s homes assail, 
We’ve no one but ourselves to please, 
And boast and brag are no avail, 

Our enemies may rest content, 
They will not see England’s fall, 
Let’s hope the message may be sent 
Of peace to all when next I call. 





GEMS. 


Tux trouble with many communities is, that 
their dead men refuse to be buried. 

Bg always at leisure to do good ; never make 
business an excuse to decline offices of human- 
ity. 

"he who is' puffed up with the first of 
prosperity will bend beneath the first blast of 
adversity. 

Txoss real gems of thought that shine. like 
stars in the night were not struck out at a heat, 
as sparks from a blacksmith’s anvil are, but 
fashioned and polished with a patient and a 
weary and:an.aching head and heart. 

- Mew are more civilised by their pleasures 
than’ their occupations. Businegs dispenses not 





only with ceremony, tut often with common 
civility ; and we should become rude, repulsive 
and ungraceful, did we not recover in our re- 
creations the urbanity which is lost in the 
bustle of our lives, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


CAKE FOR CHILDREN.—Mix well two pounds 
of flour in one pint of warm milk, add @ tea- 
spoonful of yeast, let it rise about half an hour; 
then add a quarter pound treacle, one half- 
pound of brown sugar, a quarter pound raisins, 
stoned and chopped, two ounces of candied peel, 
shred fine, anda quarter pound of good fresh 
beef dripping; beat the mixture well for a 
quarter of an hour, and bake in a moderate 
oven. 

A Lieut Pupprye.—Boil a little nutmeg and 
cinnamon ina pint of new milk, take out the 
spice: beat eight yolks and four whites of eggs, 
a glass of sweet wine, a little salt and sugar; 
mix a spoonful of flour, very smooth, in a little 
of the milk, then put all together, with the 
crumb of a small roll grated; tie this in a thick 
cloth, boil it an hour; serve it with butter 
melted, and wine and sugar poured over it. 

Grounp Ricz Puppine.—To six ounces rice, 
one quart milk ; stir this over the fire till thick, 
take it off, put in a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut; when just.cold, add eight yolks of eggs, 
four whites, well beaten; rasp the peel of a 
lemon, and put toit some sugar with the juice, 
then mix all together ; puff paste at the bottom 
of the dish ; half an hour bakes it. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





VoLunTEemR corps are becoming general in 
the principal stations throughout India. 

AN international company for an above- 

ground railway across the Channel, which was 
registered in 1870, will shortly commence opera- 
tions. 
A vesset called “The Ino” came up the 
Thames the other day. It was duly accosted 
by the Coastguard at Gravesend. “What 
vessel that ?”” called out the chief officer. “Ino,” 
was the reply. “Yes, I know you know,” said 
the Coastguard man, indignantly, “but I want 
to know too.” 

Tue members of the Home Rule party have 
resolved to support the Government Bill, so 
mysteriously introduced to the House of Com- 
mons, setting apart £1,300,000 of the Irish 
Church surplus for pensions to the Insh 
National teachers. 

Unporutar.—Thirty years. ago, a woman was 
hung for an atrocious murder, and appeared on 
the scaffold in a dress of the richest black satin. 
This incident rang the knell of black satin for 
upwards of twenty years. Now it is once more 
the fashion. 

A aie@antic telescope, which is said to be the 
largest in the world, hasjust been constructed 
for Sir Henry Bessemer by Messrs. Galloway, 
engineers and iron founders, Knott Mill Iron 
Works, Manchester. The telescope, which is a 
marvel of ingenuity and workmanship, is 
estimated to cost £40,000. 

Some experiments have lately been made at 
Chatham consequent upon the arrival of a 
young Swedish officer in London—one M. 
Bjorckmann—with an explosive compound 
stronger than dynamite, and consequently ever 
so much stronger than ordinary gunpowder. 
The idea is, it may be used for the firing-fnse 
of ordinary shells, and for the whole bursting 
charge as well as firing-fuse of the small shells 
which are being specially prepared for use 
against .torpedo-boats. It is said to be “a 
magnificent success,” and that the explosive 
material is not only certain im its action, but 
comparatively harmless to those who may 
chance to have to transport it from one place to 
another. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





D. D.—You are not in a fit state. You must do all you 
can to strengthen your system, and must endeavour to 
keep your mind in a more cheerful condition, as your 
weakness and nervousness are chiefly caused by mental 
worry. If you trust to medicine you will never get 
better. 

Hewnt.—Dandrnuff will not cause your hair to come out, 
but the condition of the skin which causes the dandruff 
may cause the hair to become feeble and fall out. 

F. 8.—With whom did your wife entrust the money to 
invest? State full particulars, enclosing stamped enve- 
lope with full name and address, and we will endeavour 
to assist you. 

Rapipiry.—It is a question fora lawyer. Having been 
in possession for over twenty years, no one can turn you 
out. 

A. B, C.—Yonu cannot claim the letters. 

J.S.—A tumbler of warm milk on rising in the morn- 
ing, the use of brown bread, oatmeal in some form, cooked 
fruit, and all kinds of vegetables, are good for obstinate 
constipation. 

H. P.—If a wife leaves her home without.any just 
cause her husband is not compelled to take her backagain. 
It matters not whether she go alone or in the company of 
another man or another woman. 


Joun S.—We think that you are entitled to a month’s 


notice. It has been decided that a gardener isa “‘ menial 

servant.’ Now, the general rule of law is that whether 
verbally or in writing a general hiring of menial or 
domestic servants is a hiring for a year, and so on from 
year to year, dissoluble at a month’s notice on either side, 
or payment by the master, or forfeiture or payment by the 
servant of a month’s wages. Quarterly, monthly, or 
weekly wages are not inconsistent with this hiring. You 
stipulated for a month’s warning, and you are entitled to 
receive it, even if the general custom were not in your 
favour. 

Donwetta has not enclosed her address, so we cannot 
oblige her. 

W. E.—Yon can recover the tools by means of a county 
court summons. Nay, more, if by reason of their deten- 
tion you have lost a valuable job or undertaking, you may 
recover damages. 

N. G.—A husband who has been deserted without just 
cause by his wife cannot be compelled to take her back. 
He can obtain a judicial separation from her in the 
Divorce Division of the High Court, He is not liable to 
maintain her after desertion. 

Ciavpr.—Your remedy against the lady is by an action 
for breach of promise of marriage. She deserves to be 
mulcted in damages for herreasonlessconduct. You will 
not, probably, recover more than what you have barely 
lost. Juries have no sympathy with male plaintiffs. By 
the way, if she is very good-looking you had better give 
it up. You will be too heavily handicapped. 

A Svpsscriser.—Parental control over young women 
‘terminates when they attain the age of twenty-one. Be- 
fore that age they require their parents’ consent to be 
married. 

S. G. T.—The words “‘ were”’ and “ was”’ are the im- 
perfect tense of the verb “‘to be,” “‘was” used in the 
singular, “‘ were” in the plural. For instance, you say 
“I was,” and many grammarians think it right—it is 
certainly consistent—to say ‘‘ You was”’ to a single per- 
son, instead of “You were,” using the latter only to 
several persons, but usage says ‘* You were,” and it ought 
to be followed, unless persons desire to be antic. 

Micuart L.—The Vatican is built on Mont Vaticanus, 
a hillof Rome. The founding of the palace is ascribed 
to Constantine, Liberius, und Symmachus. It became 
the residence of the Pope on his return from Avignon in 
1377. The palace contains seven thousand rooms, rich in 
works of art, ancient and modern. 

Prayist.—There is no possible plan without destroying 
the tone. You must have the piano re-stringed. You 
ean clean the keys, but nothing else. 

Auicr S.—If the lodger can prove that the landlady in- 
vited her to come and live rent free, then the landlady 
cannot prevent her guest leaving, and cannot make a 


charge for rent against her, 





is twenty-two, dark, medium height, fond of music. 

W. A. is nineteen, fair, tall, fond of home and music. 
Respondents must be between seventeen and twenty, 
good-looking. 

A. Q. F. and W. T. J., two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
A. Q. F. is nineteen, fair, good-looking, fond of children, 
tall. W.T.J.is twenty, medium height, dark, loving, 
fond of home and children. 

Ciaupz, twenty, good-looking, would like to correspond 
with a dark, affectionate young lady. 


TO MISS M. 


Prrnaps you smile and cast aside 
The message that I send, 

A careless glance, a passing thought, 
Must be the bitter end ; 

While I am left in ignorance, 
Suspense to bear in pain, 

At last to hear, in saddest words, 
The message was in vain. 


My hopes ran high in early days, 
he future did unfold 

Unto imaginatton’s eye 
The gleaming of the gold; 

But hard I find the prize to win 
When Fortune—fickle jade !— 

Escapes my grasp on every hand, 
Though mighty effort’s made. 


I ask not wealth in lands or gold, 
The rich cannot bestow, 

The boon I crave must come from thee, 
And thou alone must know. 

A little keepsake giv’n by thee 
I’d prize beyond compare— 

Couldst spare it from thy queenly head, 
One tress of raven hair? 


And if I roam in other lands 
When evening shadows fall, 

I’ll gaze upon the prize I hold 
And count thee best of all; 

Then deem it not a heavy task 
That which I ask of thee, 

And when the message you receive 


Do kirdly answer me. M. V. 


ImPLACABLE and Weratuer Hetm, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies with a view to matrimony. Implacable is twenty- 
three, fair, medium height, and of a loving disposition. 
Weather Helm is twenty-two, dark brown hair, hazel 
eyes, medium height, fond of music. 

J.C. and M. K., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young gentlemen. J.C. is tall, dark, fond of music, 
of a loving disposition. M. K. is good-looking, medium 
height, fond of home. C. and M. K. must send 
addresses. Respondents must be good-looking, of a 
loving disposition; fond of home and music. 

Vernon’s Rerar, SHUTTER APPARATUS, and SHINOTTE 
Test, three seamen in the Royal Navy, wish to corre- 
spond with three young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
Vernon’s Relay is twenty, good-looking, fond of dancing. 
Shutter Apparatus is nineteen, dark hair, blue eyes, fond 
of children, Shinotte Test is twenty-one, curly hair, 
dark eyes. Respondents must be about twenty, fond of 
home and children. 

PrrurosE and Lity, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen- Primrose is seven- 
teen, medium height, dark hair, hazel eyes, fair, fond of 
home and music. Lily is eighteen, fair, fond of home, 
dark hair, hazel eyes. 

Lity, eighteen, light hair, dark brown eyes, would like 
to correspond with a gentleman about twenty-six, hand- 
some. 

Auicz, thirty-five, a widow, with three little girls, would 
like to correspond with a seaman in the Royal Navy. 
Respondent must be good-looking. 

Grorce and Harry, two friends, wish to corresvofid 
with two domestic servants residing in or near Man- 
chester. George is twenty-one, auburn hair, brown eyes, 
fond of home, George is twenty-two, light hair, blue 
eves. fond of music. 


seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with 
three young ladies. Red ‘Light is twenty-two, medium 
height, dark, good-looking. Green Light is twenty-two, 
tall, fair. White Light is twenty-five, dark, hazel eyes, 
medium height. ‘ 


Communications RECEIVED: 


A. G. L. is. responded to a B., twenty-eight, 
fair, light blue eyes, medium height, 
G. L: by—Rosebud, seventeen, dark brown hair, blue 
eyes, alti height, good-looking. 
Hasituat by—Lizzie, tall, dark hair, fond of music, 
of a loving disposition. 
Purrr by—Annie, fair, blue eyes, medium height, and 
fond of music. 
J. M. by—Susan, twenty-eight, fair. 
. A, by—Pansey, twenty-four, dark, fond of home, 
domesticated, medium height. 
SusvrBan by Nollie twenty-five, dark, fond of chil- 
dren, medium height, domesticated. 
Lovety Lov by—Charles L. 
Lizz by—M. N. 
Emir by—G. C. B. 
Scran Bae by—S. B., medium height, fair, blue eyes. 
G. L. by—Adelaide, dark, domesticated, good-tempered, 
fond of home. 
H. A. by—Donnetta, twenty-one, dark. 
Lovise Anniz by—Cast Loose, twenty-four, medium 
height, dark, hazel eyes. 
Litrtse Jexy1E by—Heavy Gun, twenty-one, dark, fond 
of children, good-looking. 
Sines by—Charles E., twenty-one, tall, good-looking, 
rk. 
Amr by—George T., twenty, medium height, dark, 
hazel eyes. 
: piaaeape by—G. J. C., medium, dark, of a loving Jispo- 
sition. 
Apa by—Royal Stay, a seamen in the Royal Navy. 
AwnnNIz by—John C., twenty-five, dark brown hair, hazel 
eyes, in a good position. 
Sarat B. by—F. G. L., thirty, dark. 
A. G. L. by—Cottiegrass, seventeen, brown hair, dark 
eyes, fond of music. 
J. B. D. by—Sisseldown, nineteen, golden hair, grey’ 
eyes. 
W. W. by—Rosa, twenty-one. 
PxraRt by—William, twenty, light hair, medium height, 
fond of music. 
AtFrRep T. by—M. P., twenty-one, dark brown hair and 
eyes, thoroughly domesticated. 
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